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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 4 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 


the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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GRADUATES AND MAKERS OF GRADUATES 


HE month of June has given us hundreds of 
thousands of graduates from high schools, col- 
leges, technical and professional schools. 

Old age and middle life may be out of touch with 
the needs and aspirations of new graduates, but 
nevertheless we venture to call attention to what is 
obvious from our standpoint. 

1. Practically all of the graduates look forward to 
doing something in the world. The unfortunate man 
is he who has no spur of necessity. The rich man’s 
son who amounts to something shows genuine strength 
of character. Few temptations are more powerful 
and insidious than the temptation, before those of an 
assured income, to waste life—either in indulgence or 
in useless pursuits. 

2. The greatest handicap on graduates of today, 
we now are saying, is the economic crisis. There are 
few jobs and ten persons for every one. From 1928 
on, graduates have been sitting around home, or going 
back to school because they had nothing else to do, or 
taking jobs for which they had no training or liking, 
just because they happened to get them. It has been 
a hard life for the graduates. Some have gone to 
pieces under the strain, but others have developed 
patience, thoughtfulness, resourcefulness and courage. 

3. A greater handicap than the world crisis 
is ignorance of what there is to do in this world. 
Thousands never get into the thing that their talents 
fit them for or that their heart would be in, because 
they do not know that it exists. Often in middle life 
we hear a man say, “If I had only known about that 
kind of thing, I’d have gone into it.” For high school 
graduates especially this kind of knowledge is all im- 
portant. 

Ten years ago on a trip around the world, we 
were struck by the vast number of interesting things 
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men and women are doing all over the world, and how 
easy it is to get to the places where they are doing 
them. To mention only two or three: Raising coffee 
in Java, digging tin near Singapore, producing sugar 
in the Philippines. And Java, Singapore and the 
Philippines, which sound so far off, are really close by 
as things are today. The main hurdle one has to 
jump to reach them is a mental hurdle. 

Everything connected with coffee raising was in- 
teresting, but the most interesting part of it was the 
job of trying to breed a new coffee plant that would 
replace the famous old Java coffee that had been de- 
stroyed by disease. 

There are millions of jobs: raising what man 
needs, manufacturing things, transporting and dis- 
tributing them, training the next generation, minister- 
ing to the body and mind, feeding the soul. 

Some world jobs are about over and others are 
just beginning. A graduate ought to look for some- 
thing that will not be past and gone by the time he is 
forty. In that respect aviation is better than breed- 
ing mules, engineering is better than typesetting by 
hand. All of us should cooperate to help graduates 
find out about the many kinds of work that the world 
needs to have done today. 

4, There is a great revival of fortune telling. In 
these hard times there has been a gold mine in palm- 
istry, astrology and various dealings with the occult. 
Our advice to the new graduate is to keep out of 
things, no matter how profitable, that do not help 
in the real work of the world. Not all bootleggers 
are thugs. Some cultured college men are in the 
business. Let us not sell out our lives for money. 

It is right to make money. If we do not, some- 
body else will have to make it for us. If we do not 
achieve self-support, somebody will have to support 
us. “Every man must bear his own burden,” occurs 
in the same chapter with “Let us bear one another’s 
burdens.”’ 

We need to remember that we may make money 
and yet be poor. In going at our job we need to do 
it with all our heart and strength, but not do it so as 
to make life narrow. Frequently we hear it said of a 
man, “That is the only thing he knows.” That only 
thing may be filing saws or tending pigs. It is im- 
portant to file saws and to tend pigs, and to do it 
well, but life is more than that. There should be 
time in every life to be well read, to have a taste for 
music, to appreciate nature, to know people, to have 
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knowledge and taste for at least one or two things 
outside of the vocation by which we earn our bread. 

In a free government, it should be a part of life 
to know something about the government and to have 
a desire to help. He is not educated who is not 
educated up to some form of public service. The boy 
scout goes on a picnic and when he leaves the picnic 
place he leaves things clean for the next crowd. He 
does not throw orange peelings into the street, but 
helps keep the streets clean. He does not break down 
the mountain laurel or dogwood, or any flowers that 
are liable to become extinct, or where the breaking 
mars the roadside. He thinks of those who are to 
drive along that road the next day. He does not kill 
or injure the wild life which adds so much interest to 
existence in the country, but helps conserve it. So 
he grows into a man who thinks not only of what 
the library can do for him but of what he can do for 
the library. 

There is hardly one of us who will not stop and 
help the other fellow out of the ditch with his auto- 
mobile. We need imagination enough to think of the 
public as another fellow needing a helping hand from 
time to time. 

Back of all the graduates stands an army of 
people whom a spokesman for the Albany Times Union 
this week called makers of graduates. Is there a 
graduate anywhere in the country who can not put 
a name to a maker of graduates? The Times- Union 
man spoke of a mother who took in washing to put 
her boy through the medical school, of a teacher who 
taught long past her retirement age to see a much 
younger brother through, of an old Swede who toiled 
early and late because he had promised his sister be- 
fore she died that he would see her daughter graduated. 
The makers of graduates show what should go along 
with making a living. 

As we see it, God, too, must come into life if life 
is to be rich. With the consciousness of God, there 
comes a vision of the job as part of a greater job, 
of the world around us as His world, and of the people 
traveling the way with us as His people. Under the 
burdens of life, a God-conscious man will not sink, 
for he will know that there is strength to be had for 
the asking. In our time of prosperity, He it is who 
keeps us humble. In our time of adversity, He it is 
who holds us up. 

* x 


PRO BONO PUBLICO 


E are getting larger views of what pertains to 
the good of the public. Time was when 
every communication to the editor signed 

Pro Bono Publico dealt with taxes, roads, clean elec- 
tions, independence in politics and a street light at 
the corner of Ninth and M Streets. Now we think 
also in terms of beauty, refreshment, rest, change. 
Traveling on a hot June day by motor a distance 
of 220 miles, we saw the sign, Chester Blandford State 
Forest, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It was 
116 miles exactly from Copley Square, Boston. For 
once we thought quickly enough to apply the brakes 
and turnin. Instead of a filling station as a luncheon 
place, we had an ideal camp site in the Berkshires, 
just a little above the Westfield River, at the foot of 


gray old cliffs decorated with oak, maple, ferns and 
wild flowers. Down the gorges from the upper levels 
crept a cool breeze to banish the 90 degree tempera- 
ture. All around were concrete ovens, tables and 
benches. Piled up neatly was fuel. Signs led to pure 
cool water. Here we spread our cans of orange juice, 
sandwiches, dates and mints. The notes of the tanager 
and indigo bird came to us continually while we ate. 
Here we stayed a full hour, deliberately willing to 
get the haste and rush of city life out of our sys- 
tems. 

The engineer who laid out this camp site dis- 
charged his duty, but it was obvious that he did it 
con amore. He made little paths leading to lovely 
secluded nooks where one could taste the essence of 
the Berkshires. 

Out of such a conception of public service even- 
tually there may come a regard for beauty that will 
redeem our new highways from signs and ugly con- 
structions and make our country in fact as in theory 
America the beautiful. 


* * 


A NEW BID FOR REACTIONS 

HE Republicans in House and Senate voted 
unanimously against the President in the matter 

of veterans’ pensions. Informed correspond- 

ents agree that this action, contrary to the convictions 
of many of the members of House and Senate, fore- 
shadows Republican party action in the next cam- 
paign in favor of acceding to the demands of the ex- 
soldiers and sailors. A more flagrant betrayal of 
party trust, a more sordid performance, has never oc- 
curred in American political history. The President 
won his battle over this matter with Congress. 
believe he will win it later on with the country. 
We are not saying that the Republicans are all 

bad and the Democrats all good, by any means. There 


We 


are disheartening signs of a raid on the Civil Service | 
by the Democrats, the abolishing of offices that are _ 
protected and the creation of offices that are outside | 


of Civil Service, all to the discredit of the Democratic 
Party. On the other hand, as a body, Congress in the 
last session, both Republican side and Democratic 
side, showed fine support of the President and a sin- 
cere patriotic desire to serve the best interests of the 


country. 
* * 


THE THOUSANDS TRAMPING AND OUR 
EMPTY CARS 


T is a nuisance’, the well-fed, prosperous club man | 


declared as he brought his smart roadster to a 
quick stop at a filling station. 


lifting his hand at every turn.” 

So they are. Old men and young men are tramp- 
ing the roads. Some are the familiar knights of the 
road that we have always had with us. 
they live the vagabond life. Some are students who 


have been working their way through some institution, | 


making their way home. But the great majority are 
men out of work, traveling on to that other town where 
rumor says work has started up. 

We have seen enough of these boys and men of 


“The troopers | 
ought to run these fellows off the road. Somebody is | 


From choice | 
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the road to ask all our readers to be good to them and 
give them a lift. 

We admit that it is all wrong, that boys ought 
not to be trained to “hitch-hiking,” and that a per- 
centage of these lads ought to be at home. We admit 
also that criminals take advantage of the kindness of 
drivers and occasionally kill them, or at least tumble 
them out into the road and take their cars. But the 
great majority of these folks along the road are in sore 
stcaits, For their plight all of us have some responsi- 
bility. We can discharge part of that responsibility 
by giving them a lift. 

How does it happen that we are in command of 
transportation that takes us easily and quietly at 
fifty miles an hour over the road, with food and hot 
drink in a bag by our side, money in the pocket, a 
certainty of a bed at night, and that our brother is 
twenty miles from anywhere as night comes down, 
sore in every muscle and without food for hours? Are 
we so much better in God’s sight? Is our quality of 
manhood so superior? We doubt it. We are in- 
clined to think that the average of brain, heart, 
morality, kindly feeling, that tramps the road is as 
high as that in the driver’s seat. 

Ought we not, then, to be more humble as we 
look out at these uplifted hands? Here is an old man 
who climbs into the cac. He was born in Saxony 
sixty-five years ago. His life has been spent in 
Providence, in Philadelphia and Springfield. When 
the woolen mills shut down he mowed lawns, tended 
fires, ran errands, made just enough to keep body and 
soul together. He talked with love about his twenty 
years in Philadelphia, his fellow Lutherans, the kind- 
ness of folks. He told how he had heard that some 
mills were starting up near Worcester, and that he 
might get a steady job. He observed the clouds and 
the chances for rain as one to whom pneumonia might 
have a vital connection. He asked for nothing, but 
accepted a bread and butter sandwich with deepest 
gratitude. He said feelingly that with this forty 
mile lift and this lunch, he was all right now. When 
we tendered fifty cents to help him along, he said: 
“T have not one cent in my pocket. I will take it and 
I will pray for you every night, and when I get to 
working I will pay it back to the church.” 

God bless the thin-faced old German, tramping 
from town to town and mill to mill in search of hap- 
piness, after the supreme good of life to him, a chance 
to work steadily and regularly as a weaver. 

And when these men on the road are of a distinctly 
lower order, perhaps handicapped by their own vices, 
they still suffer. One such from New York City, a 
bricklayer, was walking toward the hay fields for work. 
In our judgment he really wanted work. But he was 
more bitter. He cursed fiercely the lunch wagons 
of East Albany and Albany. At six he had stopped 
for a cup of coffee, offering to work for it, saying his 
head ached from having nothing, and all had turned 
him away. Not often in life does one witness greater 
stupefaction in a hardened man than when we pulled 
up by the side of the road in a lonely woods and poured 
out from our thermos a cup of hot coffee for this man. 
“God answers you sometimes,” he said, in a tone half 
way between a prayer and an oath. 

Not all of the benefit is on one side. There came 
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to us first hand information about the new Roosevelt 
conservation scheme from one Thomas Murphy of 
Lynn, mess sergeant of his company in the forest 
camp at East Otis, Mass. 

There came insight into the work at Fordham 
College and at Dartmouth College from two young 
giants we picked up at different times. One had waited 
on table in commons and the other had rubbed down 
athletes, to help them through. Here was a chance 
to catch a vision of the idealism of youth. 

So they tramp on—these boys and men of Amer- 
ica, at the beginning of life and near its end, full of 
hope and promise, and definitely down and out, des- 
tined to carry the burdens of society in the future, 
destined to be charges on us all. They are journeying 
toward that skyline ahead. Just beyond it is the 
promised land. They are tired, foot-sore, hungry, 
thirsty, but on down the long road there is hope of 
something better. 

Have we more fortunately placed heart enough 
to give them a lift? Have we brains enough to or- 
ganize society to call this vast army off the roads and 
put them to work? 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, commenting on Dr. 
Cavert’s recent visit to Germany, says in substance 
that, while the labor unions, the press, the radio, the 
theater, musical activities, the Reichstag, universities 
and state governments have all capitulated to the Nazis, 
the church has maintained a position of independence 
in keeping with the great tradition of Martin Luther. 


Seven Catholic Bishops meeting in Washington 
came out strong against “divorcing education, in- 
dustry, politics, business and economics from morality 
and religion.”” They assert that the race ‘for long 
decades has ignored the innate dignity of man and 
trampled on his human rights.” 


The Boston Conference of Church Workers in 
Colleges recently went on record as believing that: 
“the ministry of worship and pastoral care is as im- 
portant in the religious nurture of students as the 
ministry of preaching.”’ 


It is our calm, deliberate opinion that Huey 
Long is the worst Senator we have ever had in Wash- 
ington, and that his presence in the Senate is a dis- 
grace not to the state of Louisiana alone but to the 
United States. 


One thousand persons responded to the appeal of 
the Commonweal, New York (Catholic), to save it from 
bankruptcy, and to date have contributed $17,000, 
most of it in sums of $26 and under. 


Machado, President of Cuba, offers reforms. 
We wonder how much American abhorrence of his 
butcheries, as voiced by men like Borah, has to do 
with the offer. 


“There is no such thing as liberal ideas,’’ said 
Dwight Bradley. “There is only a liberal attitude.” 
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The Free Church of America’ 


Charles R. Joy 


PPC IRST of all,” said Horace Bushnell, in an ad- 
of 2 dress to his brethren of the Yale alumni, 
X 2 “Jet us, as scholars, have faith in the future. 

3} No man was ever inspired through his mem- 
ory. The eye of genius is not behind. Nor was there 
ever a truly great man whose ideal was in the past. 
The offal of history is good enough for worms and 
monks, but it will not feed a living man. Power 
moves in the direction of hope. If we cannot hope, 
if we can see nothing so good for history as to reverse 
it, we shrink from the destiny of our race, and the 
curse of all impotence is on us. Legions of men who 
dare not set their face the way that time is going are 
powerless: you may push them back with a straw. 
They have lost their virility, their soul is gone out. 
They are owls flying toward the dawn and screaming, 
with dazzled eyes, that light should invade their pre- 
scriptive and congenial darkness.”’ 

“The way that time is going.” May I dwell for 
a few moments upon that phrase? For we have been 
told recently that the Free Church of America is not 
the answer to any basic needs, is not the culmina- 
tion of a long period of development. Rather, we 
are told, it is the reversal of the natural order, pre- 
pared by a commission, offered “ready-made” to 
the people. 

How untrue this is can be made clear, I think, 
by the briefest reference to history. For the way 
that time is now going has been determined by a 
moment acquired through long centuries of aspiration 
and striving. Since Jesus prayed that his disciples 
might be one, and Paul exhorted his followers to re- 
member that there is one body and one Spirit, the 
hope of Christian unity has never died. There has 
been an ebb and flow to this yearning, but it has 
never disappeared. It has been gathering increased 
vigor since the great rift in Christianity that was 
caused by the sixteenth century Reformation. In 
1553 Calvin wrote to Archbishop Cranmer that he 
would cross ten seas to bring together into one body 
the separated churches of Christ. Various proposals 
have been made, from that of George Calixtus in the 
seventeenth century, who suggested as the dogmatic 
basis of unity the creeds of the first five centuries, to 
Thomas Campbell, who advocated the abolition of all 
creeds, and a return to the New Testament and Christ. 
Many conferences have been held, many commissions 
have been appointed, many denominations have had 
standing committees on comity and unity. 

Christian unity was once the subject of a brilliant 
correspondence between the Protestant philosopher 
Leibnitz and the Roman Catholic orator Bossuet; it is 
now a common topic of discussion on Main Street. So 
important has it become that it has been sometimes de- 
scribed as the greatest issue in Christendom today. 

So far as Universalists and Unitarians are con- 
cerned the present proposals for closer unity are the 
response to a development that has been going on for 


*An address delivered in King’s Chapel, Boston, during the 
May Meetings of the Unitarians. 


many decades. It is not new. It is not “ready- 
made.” It is an answer to basic needs. The other 
day in Bangor, Maine, Dr. Roger Etz, the General 
Superintendent of the Universalist Churches, held up 
a thick sheaf of papers and said: ““These are the reso- 
lutions of good will, of fraternity, passed by Univer- 
salists and Unitarians in recent years. How long are 
we going to keep on adding to these resolutions which 
express our deep desire for union without doing some- 
thing about it?” I have myself'sat on three different 
commissions in the last six years whose task it was 
to study this problem, and now at last we are report- 
ing something definite which has a promise of success. 
The plan is the response to a deep-seated and genuine 
need. A long and potent stream of development has 
brought us to the point when we must decide, we folk 
of the free churches, whether we shall dare to set our 
face the way that time is going, whether we shall move 
in the direction of hope, or whether we shall shrink 
from the destiny of the race, believing that the offal of 
history is good enough for worms and monks and us. 

The plan itself is a very simple one. It does not 
propose an organic merger of Universalists, Congre- 
gationalists, Unitarians, and others, though it is not 
opposed to that merger, if our increasing cooperation 
and friendliness, our growing sympathy and under- 
standing, should make it seem wise in the end. It 
proposes a federation of free churches and groups of 
churches, with denominational names and honored 
traditions preserved, but with close cooperation and 
complete unity in many departmental enterprises. 
Plans are already under way, for instance, for close 
cooperation among Congregationalists, Universalists 
and Unitarians in the field of social relations. For 
surely there is no sectarian difference among liberal 
churches in this important field. So it is possible for 
us to cooperate to our mutual good, and, still more 
worthy of remembrance, to the good of the kingdom of 
God, in many other spheres of activity. The funda- 
mental principles of our churches are alike. 

“T seek my brethren. Do you know where they 
may be found?” These words Joseph spoke when he 
was sent out to find his brethren. It is the question 
universal, says Rabbi Joseph Silverman. ‘In that 
question he expressed the longing of the whole world. 
We are seeking our brethren. Do you know where 
they may be found? It seems pathetic that in this 
great world of about seventeen hundred millions of 
people any one should find himself alone; that any one 
should be asking where are his brethren, should be 
hunting them here and there, searching in the high- 
ways and byways, while thousands are rushing by 
and leaving him seeking some congenial soul to whom 
he may pour out his own heart. Loneliness is the 
tragedy of the world. The hearts of men and women 
are hungering after true fellowship. The greatest 
boon to the hungry heart is companionship; it is the 
heaven of life. Religion has set itself the task of 
building up a human. brotherhood. It has failed to 
create this brotherhood because it has failed to keep 
this one issue in mind.” 
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_ The project for a Free Church of America is 
sunply an expression of our desire to find our brethren 
in religion. We believe that the first steps in Chris- 
tian unity must be taken by like-minded groups. 
Those whose convictions and principles are most 
nearly similar must first get together before the greater 
dream of Christian unity may be realized. So we are 
convinced that it is incumbent upon us liberals, who 
believe in the democratic principle in church govern- 
ment as well as in politics, in the free church in the 
free state, who believe in the freedom of the congrega- 
tion, the supreme worth of the individual, and his free- 
dom to blaze his own pathway to the ultimate reality, 
to come ourselves together if we are to preach brother- 
hood and fellowship and Christian unity to the world 
at large. The Congregationalists and the Christians 
have done that very thing, setting an example to 
other liberals. The question before us now is whether 
the free fellowship, already established in the Congre- 
gational-Christian merger, may be further broadened 
Hy include others who are also hungry for companion- 
ship. 

The plan proposed does not set up a statement 
of faith. It does not propose any creedal formula- 
tion. The preamble simply states that if we are con- 
trolled by a common purpose to serve mankind in a 
spirit of mutual good-will, differing statements of 
faith may enrich our common life. There is no men- 
tion of God, of Christ, of Christianity. What do these 
omissions mean? Do they mean that we have sold 
out to atheism? Not at all. I voted for that pre- 
amble, and I believe profoundly in God, in Jesus, 
in the Christian heritage. I have no slightest inten- 
tion of renouncing that faith, or of concealing it. I 
believe, however, that there is a nobler password than 
“Credo” to the mightier church of the future that we 
are trying to build. It is “Amo.” 


“Man shall not ask his brother any more, 
‘Believest thou?’ but, ‘Lovest thou?’ and all 
Shall answer at God’s altar, ‘Lord, I love.’ ” 


Deep as my faith in God is, I would not be put 
into the position of excluding from the Church of 
Christ those sincere and loving souls who want to 
walk with me, and yet can not honestly use the words 
and the concepts and the symbols that I employ. 

The commission was actuated by two other 
reasons in omitting a creedal statement. First, it be- 
lieved that it might wisely be left to the constituent 
groups to frame their own statements of faith, and, 
second, it believed that it would be presumptuous in 
us to frame a statement of principles which Congre- 
gationalists and others not represented on the original 
commission should then be asked to accept. Why 
could we not leave all that to the future, when at any 
time the Constitution of the Free Church of America 
may be amended to suit those who are then members 
of the free federation? That was our idea. 

One would suppose to listen to some of the criti- 
cism of the preamble that when two or three honor- 
able gentlemen decide to take a walk together, unless 
they state in writing beforehand that their purpose is 
honorable, it is to be assumed that they are bent upon 
a marauding expedition. Surely the belief in God, 
the discipleship of Jesus, the Christian heritage, will be 


just as safe under this plan for federation as it is in the 
several interested groups now. 

The constitution of the American Unitarian 
Association states that its purpose is to ‘diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of pure religion 
which, in accordance with the teaching of Jesus, is 
summed up in love to God and love to man; to en- 
courage sympathy and cooperation among religious 
liberals; and to strengthen the churches which unite 
in the Association for more and better work for the 
Kingdom of God.” That constitution will not be 
abrogated by the approval of the plan for a Free 
Church of America. * 

Similarly there is no question about the general 
assent to the belief in God among Universalists, 
among Congregationalists, or among Christians. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the generally ac- 
cepted principles of the Christian Church make no 
mention anywhere of God. Is it to be assumed, then, 
that the Christian Church has abandoned its faith in 
God? What an utter absurdity! The faith in God 
will be just as safe under the constitution of the Free 
Church of America as it is now in any of the groups 
that may be interested. 

You are not to conclude from all this that I am 
averse to a ringing declaration of faith, if a satisfac- 
tory one can be framed. For the moment, however, 
our faith is safe enough, and we may well leave this ~ 
matter to the mature consideration of those groups that 
may hereafter be interested. 

There is one similarity about all these statements 
of faith. Neither Christians, Congregationalists, Uni- 
versalists, or Unitarians have a given creed. No one 
of these groups requires assent to a formulary. The 
Congregationalists assert: ‘““We believe in the freedom 
and responsibility of the individual soul, and the right 
of private judgment. . . . We hold to the autonomy 
of the local church and its independence of all eccle- 
siastical control.”’ The Universalists assert: “Neither 
this nor any other precise form of words is required as 
a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles 
be professed.”’ The Unitarian Association “recog- 
nizes that its constituency is congregational in tradi- 
tion and polity, and that nothing in its by-laws is to 
be construed as an authoritative test.” 

We are all one then in the essential principles of 
our faith. So far as we express the convictions gen- 
erally held among us, we are theistic and Christian, 
but we all insist upon the freedom of the individual 
who desires to walk with us. Surely we ought to 
be together and not apart. 

Down on a Southern battlefield in the twilight of 
a May day back in the Civil War, Stonewall Jackson 
stole out from his tent alone to investigate the position 
of the Union forces, in preparation for the deadly blow 
he hoped to strike the next day. He came back cau- 
tiously in the dusk. There was a rattle of musketry, 
a groan, and General Jackson fell to the ground mor- 
tally wounded. Hewasshot by his own men—ghastly, 
tragic accident! 

I have just returned from a long trip to the West. 


*The American Unitarian Association in approving the 
plan reaffirmed its traditional theistic position and its devotion 
to our Christian inheritance. The Editor. 


There I found in a number of little communities 
liberal Congregational churches and liberal Unitarian 
churches, struggling against each other, friend against 
friend. I have seen one church or the other lying 
mortally wounded, or dead, killed, not by the enemy, 
but by its friends. Is it not time that liberals stopped 
‘sniping at each other and turned their attention to the 
common enemy? 

Washington Gladden, the eminent Congrega- 
tional divine, was once speaking of the deeply de- 
plored separation that occurred in the Congregational 
camp a hundred years ago. “Always in such a rup- 
ture,” he said, “not only is love put to shame, but 
truth suffers; each party magnifies out of due propor- 
tion the points for which it contends, and is wont to 
close its mind against the essential truths which are 
held by its antagonist. The Orthodox and the Uni- 
tarians have both suffered in their way: each party has 
made more than was profitable of the tenets which 
it has held as against the other; each has been im- 
poverished by rejecting precious elements cherished by 
the other. 

“T wonder if we have not nearly come to the 
point at which the weapons of controversy can be laid 
aside and the spirit of criticism give place to the spirit 
of appreciation; at which the desire to magnify the 
things wherein we agree, and to discover, each in the 
treasure of the other, that which we can appropriate 
and use, shall make us brethren in deed, if not in 
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name. If such a spiritual friendship should bring 
into closer and more helpful relations the two branches 
of our Congregational brotherhood, I cannot but feel 
that good would come to both of them and to the 
kingdom of the truth. Surely, we need not fear that 
in such a loving endeavor to understand one another 
anything really precious would be lost; for it must be 
that when we are working and praying together and 
bearing one another’s burdens, we are more likely to 
find out the truth as it is in Jesus than when we are 
engaged in criticism or controversy.” 

Washington Gladden knew some years ago the 
way that time was going. To-day the discussion of 
Christian unity among the liberals is no longer aca- 
demic. Christian unity is in the making today. 
The Universalists at Hartford committed themselves 
to unity with all those who accept Christianity as a 
way of life. The Congregational churches pledged 
themselves at Kansas City to hold to the unity and 
catholicity of the Church of Christ, and to unite with 
all its branches in hearty cooperation; and to seek 
earnestly, so far as in them lay, that the prayer of 
Jesus for his disciples might be answered. The Uni- 
tarians are pledged to produce union, sympathy and 
cooperation among Liberal Christians. The Chris- 
tians are pledged to the union of all the followers of 
Christ. We are all committed. Did we mean what 
we said when we made those statements? Perhaps 
the time is here for us to redeem our pledges. 


Nature and Human Nature 
I. The Story of an Entomologist 


Johannes 


a 3 UST how did it come about that the study of 
7M Z flies, bees, beetles, mosquitoes, mealy-bugs 

and army worms is no longer a trivial and 
unimportant matter, a fad, and a side-issue, 
but has become one of the major interests of the scien- 
tific side of our Government? It is due in large part 
to the life of Leland Ossian Howard, now retired and 
living in Washington, D. C. We have the story of 
that life in Dr. Howard’s new autobiography, * ‘‘Fight- 
ing the Insects, the Story of an Entomologist.” 

That autobiography in our opinion will take a 
commanding place among modern nature books. 
It will, however, have to be classified as a study of 
man as well as a study of nature, for the author never 
has permitted his concentration upon bugs to crowd 
out a deep and absorbing interest in human beings. 
Interesting folks from the old world and the new, 
scientists whose names are familiar to us, statesmen 
and politicians, walk through the pages. And not 
the least interesting are the men who have occupied 
the White House in Dr. Howard’s Washington ex- 
perience, several of whom he has known well. 

The life story of the entomologist is the story of 
corn, cotton, oranges, apples, grass, forests, of insect 
enemies and of all manner of beneficent creatures like 
Australian ladybugs, the deadly enemy of the scale 
insects which destroy orange groves. It is also the 


*Fighting the Insects: The Story of an Entomologist. 
Howard. The Macmillan Company. Price $2.50. 
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story of the men who find out about the insect enemies 
and the insect friends and use one against the other. 

Dr. Howard has been a familiar figure in Wash- 
ington for fifty-five years. To a remarkable degree 
he has carried along side by side this interest in scien- 
tific work and in human beings. If he had not known 
human nature as well as insect nature, he never could 
have built up the great government bureau of which 
he was the head, for he has had to convince the men 
in Congress who hold the purse-strings, and if there is 
any group of men on earth with a flair for running 
down and trampling to pieces what they think is a 
fad, it is the American Congressmen. 

Although his paternal grandfather, Dr. Calvin 
Howard of Delhi, N. Y., was founder of a local Natural 
History Society, and one of his maternal grandmothers 
was a member of the Pickering family of Massa- 
chusetts, which produced many men of science, Dr. 
Howard makes clear that environment played a large 
part in his choice of a life work. 

He says: “It is the most natural thing in the 
world that a boy brought up in the central New York 
environment should be attracted to nature, and many 
of my boyhood friends were so attracted. But that 
I happened to be the only one who followed one aspect 
of nature study as a pursuit was more or less acci- 
dental.’’ 

We should say “less” not “more” so far as accident 
was concerned. 

By chance Howard was brought up in Ithaca, 
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N. Y., which is situated on a beautiful lake and is sur- 
rounded by wooded hills. All of the boys rowed, 
swam, sailed, tramped and went camping. Some of 
the boys studied birds and others collected land 
shells. 

When young Howard was eight years old, he was 
taken visiting where the children of neighbors were 
collecting cocoons, caring for them and studying 
the moths that later emerged. He did the same. 
“From that time on,” he says, “‘I collected moths and 
butterflies. Rather strangely my mother and father 
encouraged me. They bought me a little book by 
Mrs. Mary Treat called ‘The Butterfly Hunters,’ 
and when I was ten years old my father gave me the 
wonderful book by T. W. Harris, ‘Insects Injurious 
to Vegetation.’”’ Such gifts materially help ‘“des- 
tiny.” 

Thereare many accidental occurrences in Howard’s 
early years, but those accidents occurred to a young 
fellow with a strong bent. 

Ezra Cornell lived in Ithaca. Cornell Univer- 
sity was starting on its great career. A stuttering 
scientist named Comstock came to Cornell to teach 
“natural science.’”? Out collecting butterflies young 
Howard met him. Howard became Comstock’s first 
laboratory student at Cornell. Comstock was in a 
position to give Howard his first job as assistant in the 
Bureau of Entomology in Washington. It is a fas- 
cinating story as Dr. Howard tells it in this book. 
When the momentous question of accepting the ap- 
pointment was up for decision, there were old friends 
of his father and young professors at the university 
who argued strenuously against acceptance. “But,” 
says Dr. Howard, “the opinion that weighed most 
with me was voiced by Prof. Burt G. Wilder, who said 
to me that naturalists as a rule did not care at all about 
money and not especially about comfort; that natu- 
ralists were born and not made, and that he thought 
on the whole that I was a born naturalist. And so I 
accepted.” 

The famous Capper Award was made to Dr. 
Howard a few years ago because of his work in pro- 
moting natural control of insect pests—the control 
that depends on the use of other insects. Dr. Howard 
says that the work done by the introduction of the 
Australian ladybug into California was both a good 
thing and a bad thing. It was good because it saved 
the citrus fruit industry. It was bad because it raised 
false hopes and caused scientists to abandon for the 
time being other methods of insect control. Still the 
list of achievements through the use of insect allies 
is striking. Dr. Howard has told that story in other 
books. The work saved the sugar-cane industry of 
Hawaii, the copra industry of Fiji, and, by the in- 
troduction of the parasites of the white mulberry 
scale, it has aided materially the silk industry of Italy. 

Very early in his work Dr. Howard began making 
a card catalogue of destructive insects and of the other 
insects that will fight them. He wrote on the subject 
and he traveled widely in Europe to meet scientific 
men and to get the benefit of their discoveries. Es- 
pecially interesting is his account of a summer in the 
Crimea studying the parasites of the gypsy and brown- 
tail moths. He got much from Europe, but it was not 
a one-sided arrangement by any means. Both apple 


and pear orchards are devastated at times by the 
wooly root-louse. This louse is destroyed by a minute 
parasite known as Aphelinus Mali. We will not try 
to tell how Dr. Howard and his assistants introduced 
Aphelinus Mali into Europe, but the work called for 
both mechanical ingenuity and scientific knowledge. 

Dr. Howard makes it plain that many men and 
agencies combine in practically every scientific ad- 
vance. He gives an entire chapter to the war on the 
mosquito which carries malaria and yellow fever. 

Dr. Walter Reed, Dr. Jesse W. Lazear, Dr. James 
Carroll, General Gorgas, and other famous men come 
into the story. Now the story deals with the pro- 
tection of the individual against the mosquito, as in 
Italy, then again with the destruction of the breeding 
places of the mosquito, as in the United States and 
England. 

Answering the question as to why the world so 
long endures dangerous plagues like the mosquito, the 
body louse, the house fly, Dr. Howard tells of a 
lecture by Dr. Wood Hutchinson in Washington in 
which he described the strenuous efforts being made 
to exterminate the house fly especially. “At the con- 
clusion of his lecture, a dear old lady rose in the au- 
dience and said with breathless indignation: ‘In the 
name of the women of the United States and of that 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, I protest against the murder of these defenseless 
creatures.’ ” 

There are stories both old and new of Hayes, 
Garfield,. Roosevelt, Taft and Harding. A good 
sample is this story of Roosevelt: 


It will be remembered that after this European 
visit, following his African trip, Colonel Roosevelt went 
to London as President Taft’s personal representative 
at the funeral of King Edward (May, 1910). 

It must have been about 1913 that I was dining 
one night at Mr. Charles Francis Adams’. Mr. Henry 
White, ex-ambassador to Italy, who greeted Colonel 
Roosevelt on his arrival from Africa and accompanied 
him on his European trip, was present. After dinner 
he told a number of anecdotes of the trip. They were 
all characteristic and extremely interesting, and I hope 
that in his reminiscences Mr. White will tell them to the 
world. One, however, I cannot help jotting down here. 
It seems that after the funeral, the Colonel said to Mr. 
White, “Well, Henry, let us pack up and get ready to 
start home.” 

Mr. White replied: ‘‘We really must make some 
calls before we leave. For example, we should pay our 
farewell respects to the Kaiser”? (who was then quar- 
tered temporarily in Buckingham Palace). 

“Oh, thunder!” said the Colonel. ‘Of course. 
Come, let us get it over.’’ So they went out, took an 
open barouche, and drove to the palace. They found 
that the Kaiser was out, so they left their cards, re- 
entered the carriage, and were driving away when up 
came the Kaiser also in an open carriage, with outriders. 
Seeing Colonel Roosevelt, the Kaiser leaned out and 
said in his excellent English, “Oh, Colonel Roosevelt, 
Iam so glad I caught you. Turn around and come in, 
and we will have a good talk.” Mr. White said that 
the Colonel deliberately pulled his watch from his pocket, 
glanced at it and said, “Your Majesty, I can give you 
just twenty minutes.” 


Next week in this series we shall publish “The 
Little Red House.” 
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Great Contemporary Figures 


Lenin —I 
Harold E. B. Speight 


e | when day dawned on a peasant’s house in a 
S K p remote part of Siberia, one might have been 
oxi} surprised to discover that one of the rooms 
in the little house was lined with bookshelves. In 
the center of the room a rough table supported the 
weight of more books. This was a strange home for 
a student of literature, for a poet or a dramatist. The 
house was almost at the end of the world; from the 
eastern window one could see the high mountains of 
Mongolia beyond the dreary steppe lands; past the 
door a muddy track led to other houses just as primi- 
tive. Soon after dawn one might have seen a thick- 
set, heavy man rise from a bed in a corner of the room 
and after a frugal meal settle down to work with in- 
tense concentration before the books and papers on 
the table. Not a poet, nor a dramatist, this man, but 
a political exile. His head was already bald; he peered 
at his papers out of narrow eyes; his beard was un- 
combed and his dress slovenly, but there was a sug- 
gestion of great, if primitive, vigor, first in his move- 
ments and then in his intense application to his literary 
work. Later in the day some friends, political pris- 
oners like himself who enjoyed a measure of freedom 
in their exile, called for him to go with them to a 
neighboring village, where they were to join others ina 
discussion of some news which had trickled through 
to them about a new political movement in their 
homeland. He and one of the group drove in one 
droshky, three other men in another. To pass the 
time he consented to play a game of chess, in which 
three opponents had the chessboard in their droshky 
while he played from memory, and the moves were 
shouted back and forth from one carriage to the other. 
As usual, he won. On another day he left early in 
the morning with a group of exiles and climbed a 
mountain from which a greater range of snow-covered 
peaks could be seen; he was not interested in the view, 
but discoursed to the group on the coming triumph of 
reason and science and the transformation of civiliza- 
tion which would come when the workers of the world 
controlled the technical instruments of production and 
distribution. He spoke not of what ought to be, nor 
of what he desired to see, but oracularly of what as- 
suredly would be. He spoke to men thousands of 
miles from their homes, and he himself had been on 
the Siberian steppes for nearly three years, yet he 
spoke to them confidently of what they would be 
privileged to see and of the parts awaiting them in the 
coming drama of Revolution. 

A little more than sixteen years later, during the 
World War, the same man, looking a little older but 
just as arresting in his obvious health and power, might 
have been seen passing along a narrow, stuffy alley in 
the town of Zurich, turning into a poor house, and 
climbing up to a shabby room occupied by two wooden 
beds and tables ana heated by a little stove. Greeted 
there by a kindly, calm, intelligent but homely woman, 
who pours tea for him, he opens and reads to her 


wD ALS NE day, a little before the turn of the century, 
J) 


several letters which, by roundabout ways, have ar- 
rived from Russia. She is as interested as he in their 
contents. He sits beside the one window, which 
looks out on the wall of another building and on the 
courtyard of a sausage factory, and gives no glimpse 
of the lake so near to them; she helps him formulate 
the incisive, vigorously phrased reply which, by 
equally ingenious devices, he is.to send back to his 
correspondents at home; his reply helps to guide the 
thinking of a small group of revolutionaries in Russia 
who are working out a philosophy and a program of 
action. From this task he turns to a pile of manu- 
scripts and writes the last chapter of a book he calls 
“Imperialism as the Latest Stage of Capitalism.” 
Had anyone then been collecting the writings of this 
industrious man, the new book would have been placed 
beside a pile of pamphlets, a large pile of copies of a 
newspaper, The Spark, a booklet called .‘‘Where to 
Begin,” and files of two other newspapers which, 
though largely the product of his exiled pen, were 
surreptitiously published in Russia. 

To realize the dramatic character of this man’s 
life, we will pass over certain great events, the ab- 
dication of the Czar and the establishment of the 
Provisional Government led by Kerensky in March, 
1917. Wewill go to the station at Berne, Switzerland, 
on the morning of April 8 of the same year, 1917. 
About thirty Prussian exiles climbed aboard a special 
train. The train crossed the frontier into Germany 
and, protected by orders from the German General 
Staff, indeed from the great Ludendorf himself, carried 
its strange cargo across Germany to Sassnitz, whither 
the exiles were to proceed, via Sweden and Finland, 
to St. Petersburg. The German staff had imposed 
only one condition, that no word must be spoken with 
Germans unless they were sent into the train officially. 

This extraordinary journey was not simply per- 
mitted by Ludendorf; he was shrewd enough to send 
these “‘pacifists” (as he supposed them to be, since 
they had denounced the World War run by ecapital- 
ists) into Russia, there to help break down Russia’s 
military strength. The leader of the group, whose 
career we are considering, Ilyitch Ulianoy (or Lenin, 
as he called himself), was perfectly frank. He said to 
the Germans, in effect, that he and his friends were not 
really pacifists and they would not abstain from war 
if war would aid their plans for revolution. He econ- 
cluded, ‘‘Although we are obliged to take advantage 
of this speculation on the part of a nationalistic govern- _ 
ment, we do not make the least concession to this 
government in the matter of our policies.”” (Ludwig, 
“Genius and Character,’ 142.) He went further and 
openly said that the exiles were going home hopeful 
that they would be able to incite the workers of all 
countries, and “especially of Germany and Austria, 
to revolutionary warfare against their own govern- 
ments.” We can see that the German General Staff, 
so shrewd in its own estimation, was really very stupid. 
The exiles paid the expense of this train journey 
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through Germany, but in the long run Germany was 
to pay many times over for the blunder. 

The story of Lenin’s arrival from exile is dramatic. 
He was acclaimed by thousands. We should find this 
hard to understand if we did not know of the years 
of secret propaganda, the methods of which are out- 
lined for us in the memoirs of Lenin’s widow, his able 
assistant. (‘Memories of Lenin,” by Krupsaya.) 

It was not at this moment, however, that Lenin 
reached power. Moderates, led by Kerensky, Milni- 
kov, and their like, were in control. His program, 
which included the ending of Russia’s participation 
in the war, investing with full power the workers’ and 
peasants’ councils, or soviets (already in existence in 
some cases since 1905), and the complete national- 
ization of banks and food supplies, was repudiated by 
the leaders, and Lenin was only coldly heard. 

“T will not be the dictator you seem to want,” 
Kerensky called out to Lenin from the platform at the 
first workers’ congress. Lenin had to flee again, this 
time to Finland, when an armed revolt he had or- 
ganized failed, and Kerensky took the powers of a 
dictator in July (1917). For a while before going to 
Finland, Lenin was in hiding. He spent this time 
finding out what the people, all kinds of people, were 
thinking and saying. It was then that he learned one 
lesson of the greatest moment. He was living, dis- 
guised, in a baker’s house. For the first time since 
1914 white bread was being sold and the people were 
giving the credit for this to the new government. His 
host said, “Just look at the splendid bread, they don’t 
dare now to give us bad stuff.” “My thoughts 
passed,” wrote Lenin, “‘to the changes needed in our 
slogans and party organization. I had not thought 
of bread. Bread had always been to me a matter 
that needed no thought, as I obtained it from my 
writings. But a member of the oppressed class had 
hit the nail on the head with an amazing clarity of per- 
ception, from which we intellectuals are poles apart.” 
“Bread, land, and peace” became his slogan, “bread 
for the worker, land for the peasant, and peace for 
the soldier.” 

It was characteristic of Lenin that, while he was 
in hiding, awaiting developments and pulling the 
strings which controlled the deliberations of his party, 
he wrote a carefully reasoned book called “The State 
Revolution,” which embodied his philosophy and his 
program. He could not trust his party to act without 
giving it his own analysis of the issues to be faced. 

“The second instalment of this pamphlet,” he 
wrote in concluding this work, “will probably be a 
long time in appearing. It is pleasanter and more 
important to take part in a revolution than to write 
about one.” 

Lenin’s prevision of success was not mistaken. 
One more glimpse of Lenin in action will suffice for the 
moment. The uprising of the Bolsheviks in October, 
forced by Lenin by a speech delivered while he was 
wearing a new disguise, brought him to power. He 
was to enjoy power, power as absolute as that of Peter 
the Great, even greater power than Peter’s, for tech- 
nical inventions carry a dictator’s will farther today 
than ever a tyrant’s will could reach in the past. 

We are interested in Lenin himself, rather than in 
the Revolution. On November 7 he came out of 


concealment, rejoined his fellow-conspirators at Smol- 
ny, where the military and other committees of the 
Bolsheviks had taken over a building which was 
formerly a girls’ school and were in touch by messenger, 
telegraph and telephone with all parts of St. Peters- 
burg. Trotsky proclaimed that the Provisional Goy- 
ernment, that led by Kerensky since March, was at an 
end and declared to the assembled Soviets, “We, the 
Soviets of the Workers’, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ Dele- 
gates, are on the point of making an experiment that 
has not its like in history.” Arriving that evening at 
headquarters, Lenin took command with cool assur- 
ance, the Congress of Soviets elected a Council on 
which his party held the majority, and the minority 
withdrew with angry taunts, but during this bitter 
scene Lenin waited in a small room in the Institute. 
When victory was sure, Trotsky joined him; wrapped 
in blankets on the bare floor, they sought some rest, 
but the messengers constantly coming and going 
denied it to them. Rising pale and worn, after the 
broken night, to face the labors which were to tax 
his resources to the utmost through five years of rule, 
Lenin said to Trotsky, “The climb from outlawry and 
vagabondage to power is too steep—one gets dizzy.” 
It is said that Lenin is not known to have expressed 
his personal feeling in any other sentence but this. 

“Dizzy”? Lenin might well be in the moment of 
such success. Remember what his career had been. 
At seventeen he became a revolutionary when he was 
a student. At that time his older brother was hanged 
for an attempt on the Czar’s life. This brother had 
been the first translator of Karl Marx into Russian. 
Naturally enough, Ilyitch vowed he would avenge his 
brother, but the cold logic he always displayed led 
him to the conclusion, even then, that bombs and as- 
sassinations would not bring liberty to the down- 
trodden workers and peasants! He saw that a suc- 
cessful revolution would require the most thorough- 
going preparation, perhaps throughout his own life- 
time, and certainly for many years. To this prepara- 
tion he dedicated himself; everything else in life, 
without exception, was subordinated to the cause 
whose success he knew well would be remote. From 
1887, when his brother was executed, till 1917, when 
Lenin reached the pinnacle of power, he worked in- 
cessantly, preparing himself and others, driving his 
pen, studying, discussing, whether in Russia or, for 
the greater part of the time, in exile. The only pic- 
ture we have of him when he might seem to be idle 
shows us Lenin sitting for hours at a time beside the 
grave of Karl Marx in a London suburb. But doubt- 
less even there his mind was busy applying the theories 
of his master to the practical problems which would 
some day press for solution. In the Reading Room 
of the British Museum in London he continued the 
studious life which he had begun as a boy before ever 
he went to the University of Kazan to prepare for the 
profession he entered, which was that of the law. 
Thirty years of preparation with one goal in sight! 
And throughout those years such obstacles blocking 
his progress that no dispassionate observer could con- 
ceivably have predicted his success or the success of 
his Cause. No wonder he found the climb to power 
“from outlawry and vagabondage”’ a dizzying ex- 
perience. 
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After Prohibition--- What? 


Dilworth Lupton 


I 

OHIBITION is a lost cause. To many of 
us this fact carries with it the sting of dis- 
appointment. We believed and still believe 
that prohibition as a method of social control 
is quite justified. We agree that men “cannot be 
made good through legislation,” but we consider that 
society has a right to say to John Doe: ‘ You shall 
not drink yourself into a state of intoxication where 
you are a menace on the highway, or into an institution 
where the rest of us are forced to support you and 
your children. We will try to prevent your so doing, 
even if it means attempting to destroy the liquor 
traffic itself.” 

A graph might easily be drawn showing the rise 
and fall of the prohibition movement. Prohibition 
really began in 1846 when Maine “‘went dry.”’ Until 
1880 little was done. From that date until 1900 many 
states in the Middle West appear in the prohibition 
column. From 1900 to 1915 one Southern state after 
another adopted prohibition legislation. In 1919 the 
Eighteenth Amendment was adopted. The peak of 
enforcement came in 1921 when the law really demon- 
strated its effectiveness. From 1921 until now we see 
the line declining with increasing rapidity until the 
Wickersham report in 1981. Since then the line has 
fallen precipitately and repeal is nearer than even the 
most optimistic “wet’’ hoped for two years ago. 

With the declining effectiveness of enforcement 
there has been, of course, increasing violation of law— 
fraudulent withdrawal of alcohol, bootlegging, and an 
increase of drinking among women and young people. 

Many of the factors behind the failure of pro- 
hibition are evident. To begin with, the “drys” 
committed serious blunders. Unfortunately they 
abandoned education against drinking, expecting the 
law to enforce itself. Furthermore, they irritated the 
public by insisting that the prohibition law was no 
longer debatable and by urging the enactment of 
drastic enforcement measures. 

Probably men and women of the upper social 
strata were chiefly responsible for the fiasco of pro- 
hibition. From the very beginning they winked at 
violations of the law and obtained the immunity of 
a privileged class. They shook their cocktails and 
declared how fine prohibition was for the working 
man. The upper classes thus became the chief sup- 
porter of the bootlegger and the criminal elements. 

A third factor which helped bring about the fail- 
ure of prohibition was the political sagacity of the 
“wets.”’ They soon assumed the offensive and out- 
generaled the professional prohibition leaders. 

But why hold a post-mortem? It is so easy to 
be wise after the event. The important thing for us 
to see at this critical time is the finality of our defeat. 
Unless we are to see a political miracle, federal and 
state prohibition will be repealed within a year or two. 

II 
Up until now prohibitionists in general have 
opposed consistently all suggestions that some form 
of regulation be substituted for prohibition. The 


experience of Canadian provinces with “control’’ 
legislation has been far from satisfactory; furthermore, 
experiments in the field of regulation would be illegal 
under the Eighteenth Amendment, which specifies 
prohibition as the sole method of dealing with the 
problem. 

But now the whole situation has changed. 
Prohibition is about. to be repealed, and the liquor 
question will become again a matter almost wholly 
for the states to deal with. In all probability the 
traffic will be legalized. The question is: Will this 
traffic be uncontrolled or controlled? Those of us 
who look upon it as a potential menace can no longer 
choose between prohibition and regulation. We are 
forced by the very necessity of the case to choose be- 
tween intelligent regulation and a liquor deluge. And 
one hardly dares contemplate the social consequences 
of the latter. 

We need at this critical juncture an open mind 
and a scientific spirit as well as a social conscience. 
To declare that regulation will not regulate is the 
counsel of despair. We must recognize the need of a 
long and often disappointing series of experiments in 
methods of liquor control. Measures which might 
operate with some success in one state may prove 
utterly futile in another. But even in this probable 
era of experimentation we must hold in mind certain 
objectives—the saloon must not come back; there 
must be public control of the profits of the industry; 
liquor advertising must be prohibited. 

There is no time to be lost. Repeal is imminent. 
Constructive regulatory legislation must come mainly 
from former “drys”? who recognize the evil of the 
traffic and yet see that prohibition is a lost cause. 
We need leadership desperately if the brewers and 
distillers are not to have their own sweet way—which 
means the barest sort of control, if any at all. A 
wise general knows when he is defeated, conducts a 
strategic retreat and digs in on a new line. The new 
line is not prohibition but regulation. 


Ill 


The late Professor Rauschenbusch, a keen writer 
on social problems, used to compare progress to a 
eart being drawn up hill. Education is the horse 
which does the pulling; legislation is the stone which 
now and then one puts behind the wheel to prevent 
the cart from slipping. After the passage of the 
Highteenth Amendment we unhitched the horse 
(education), hoping that somehow the stone (legis- 
lation) would take on also the business of pulling. In 
consequence the oncoming generation is ignorant 
concerning certain facts about alcohol. Now that 
regulation of some sort is about to be substituted for 
prohibition the problem again becomes in the main 
one for the individual to solve. Some parents, of 
course, maintain that education cannot avail in such 
a matter; young people must of necessity learn only 
through experience. How absurd! The chief func- 
tion of education is to save youth from unnecessary 
and often disastrous experiment. One does not need 
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to permit his son to smash an automobile into a tree 
in order that the boy may learn to drive. 

Five fundamental facts concerning alcoholic 
beverages are generally admitted. For parents to 
permit young people to go out into the modern world 
without knowledge of these facts is criminal. 

Fact 1: Alcohol is a drug which even in moderate 
but regular doses tends to slow down the body-brain 
machine and lower resistance to disease. 

How common it is to hear a doctor say, “So-and- 
so might have recovered from that attack of pneu- 
monia if he had not been asteady drinker.’”’ Scores of 
laboratory investigations show that alcohol is not a 
stimulant but a narcotic. Even small doses may cut 
down one’s mental efficiency. 

Fact 2: Alcoholic beverages tend to weaken one’s 
power of inhibition. 

A girl under the influence of even a small amount 
of alcohol should look at herself in a mirror. She 
would find that the sparkle in her eyes has become an 
unlovely sort of glitter, her mouth has grown heavy 
and hard. Ugliness has usurped the place of beauty. 
But that is not the worst of it. The “new psychol- 
ogy” plainly shows that our inner stability and, 
therefore, our happiness, depends upon the degree 
of control over our primitive urges. Crises come— 
espécially in the lives of young people—when one’s 
future happiness or unhappiness depends upon self- 
control, and the presence or absence of even a small 
amount of alcohol in one’s system may determine the 
issue. 

Fact 3: Alcohol 1s a habit-forming narcotic drug. 

To class intemperance in the use of alcohol with 
intemperance in the consumption of waffles and maple 
syrup is absurd. In the use of alcohol the tendency 
to repeat the dose in increasing quantities and at more 
frequent intervals is always present, and no one can 
be sure that he has the power successfully to resist it. 
Once formed, the liquor habit is a serious handicap 
in the battle for success in any vocation. 

Fact 4: The practise of drinking tends to bring in 
its train dire social consequences. 

Elizabeth Tilton in a copy of The Survey in 1917 
(before the passage of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment) wrote: “Alcohol is the immediate cause of 
about 10 per cent of our insanity; is an operating factor 
(at least in wet territory) in about twenty-four per 
cent of the families reporting to organized charity; 
the Court of Domestic Relations in Chicago finds 
that over focty per cent of their broken homes con- 
nect with alcohol; the Committee of Fifty found 
forty-five per cent of children annually deserted or 
neglected have intemperate parents or guardians; 
drink is a first cause in thirty-one per cent of crimes, 
an indirect cause in fifty per cent.” 

Fact 5: The liquor traffic whether legalized or i- 
legal is a menace. ae 

Young people who think that the legalization of 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages will 
solve the problem should ask their parents about 
the “good old days before prohibition,” when there 
were seven or eight open saloons to each city block 
and when liquor interests, hungry for dividends, 
corrupted city officials and state legislatures. When 
one reads the recent arguments of the brewing in- 


terests before a congressional committee in Washing- 
ton, he realizes that these gentlemen expect to resist 
control with the same bitterness they displayed in the 
“good old days.” 

IV 

Religion and morality are not synonymous terms. 
Morality is man’s relationship with his fellows; re- 
ligion is man’s relationship with the unseen. Moral- 
ity develops best in the atmosphere of religious faith. 
The church is a social organization whose task is the 
development of the noblest living, both individual or 
social, in the presence of religious experience. 

What should be the task of the church in helping 
solve the alcohol problem? 

Our forefathers wisely separated the functioning 
of the church and state. This principle was violated 
and with the approval of most of us, in the activities 
of the Anti-Saloon League. Had the Roman Catho- 
lics attempted to coerce politicians through some 
mediary organization similar to the Anti-Saloon 
League, the country would have been up in arms. 
Direct political action on the part of Protestant 
churches many of us now believe to be a blunder. 
Had the League confined its activities to an intensive 
educational drive against the evils of drinking and of 
buying “‘bootleg,’”’ the story of the past thirteen years 
might have been quite different. 

It is to the field of education that the church now 
must turn. We must insist in season and out that 
not only the church but the home, school and uni- 
versity instruct youth in the recognized facts con- 
cerning alcohol. Most of the old “fliers,” pamphlets, 
books and posters are out of date. The church could 
take the lead in the revision of this type of anti-alcohol 
educational material. 

The chief task of the church, however, is not 
political or educative but inspirational. Men, women 
and youth are swayed not only by ideas but by atti- 
tudes. “Religion exalts personality in a seemingly 
impersonal world,” says Reinhold. That is the atti- 
tude we must create increasingly. In such an atmos- 
phere men welcome instinctively whatever conduces 
to the development of character and condemn what 
blasts or destroys. 

In the “‘good old days” men personified intoxicat- 
ing liquor under the jolly title of “John Barleycorn.” 
But we have increasingly discovered that in reality 
he is more akin to his satanic majesty than to some 
alcoholic Santa Claus. Experiments with the liquor 
traffic are needed, but we need not experiment with 
Mr. Barleycorn. For centuries we have known about 
him and his ways. We attempted to have him con- 
demned to death, but our plea has been denied by the 
Court of Public Opinion. He is still at large. We 
must insist, however, that he be watched and his 
business held in check. He is a public enemy. We 
in the church must never forget that nor let our chil- 
dren forget it. 


* *% * 


A prominent Unitarian church in Greater Boston carried 
the following notice in the Boston Transcript a few weeks ago: 
“, .. 11 “a. mm. Public Worship: Preacher, Rey. 
Subject, ‘The Price of Folly.’ The annual collection for the 


-American Unitarian Association will be taken.’’—Christian 


Register. 
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The Power of Mere Living 


Charles G. Girelius 


RIN a recent number of The Christian Century, 
Mrs. Pearl S. Buck, author of “The Good 
Earth,” tells us what she said to the members 
of the Appraisal Commission of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Mission Inquiry when they first came to 
China. ‘‘Do you know what I should like?” she said, 
“T should like you to send out fewer missionaries, far 
fewer, but men and women in whom you have con- 
fidence and whose ability you know. Let these men 
and women go into carefully chosen communities and 
simply live there for ten years doing the work for 
which they are specifically trained. Ask no questions 
as to what the missionary is doing. Give him as his 
only instruction that he is to live as nearly as possible 
as he thinks Christ would live in that community. 
At the end of ten years send your best representative 
there and see how he is liked in that community. Do 
not ask if he has made a single church member. What 
does that matter? Church organization if it is sound 
can only come as one of the fruits of the wish of the 
group to be so organized for fellowship. If he has 
gathered a group about him who wish to be so or- 
ganized, it is well enough, but it is not essential at all. 
Let the sole question about that missionary be whether 
or not he is beloved in the community.” 

Mrs. Buck gives first importance to the matter of 
merely living in the community to which the mis- 
sionary is sent. He must, of course, do some definite 
work, as teacher, or doctor, or nurse, or recreation 
worker, or whatever his specific commission may call 
for. Converting these people to Christianity is not 
the important thing, for it is not at all necessary for 
Buddhists, Confucianists and Hindus to become 
Christians, although there will doubtless be some 
conversions. But the result greatly to be desired is 
that these Buddhists, Confucianists and Hindus shall 
discover that their own respective faiths, their own 
respective religions, have become enriched by their 
contact with the Christian missionary. If the mis- 
sionary at the same time finds that he himself has be- 
come a better Christian because of his contact with 
the non-Christian faiths, then everyone has made 
progress. 

The minister of a parish here at home must like- 
wise do certain definite work, and he should do it 
well. He must preach, organize church work, promote 
church activities, interest himself in the training of 
the young, become an artist in the conduct of public 
worship, establish himself as a leader in community 
activities. But none of these things are of first im- 
portance. They are the fruit of his life, the result of 
sincere effort, the expression of his dream and vision; 
but the supreme test of the value of his work is that 
he shall win the love of the people he is serving and 
gradually the love and respect of the people of the 
community in which he is living. This does not 
mean that he shall win the love of all, for if he is true 
to his convictions it must needs be that he shall some- 
times offend, but it should mean that he shall win 
the love of those whose character is such that their 
love is worth winning. The ideal parish minister is 


_own fellowship as well. 


that minister who first of all lives a life that conveys 
something in terms of beauty and strength and truth 
and goodness to everybody in the community. They 
will not all join his church, and it would be unfortunate 
if they did. Members of other churches have their 
loyalties to their own respective ministers and to their 
own churches, and it is usually not well to disturb 
these loyalties. As that missionary is doing the best 
work who can meet a Buddhist, win that Buddhist’s 
love and respect, and then send him on life’s way liv- 
ing a better life as a Buddhist, so that parish minister 
is doing the finest kind of work who is able to meet 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, win their love and 
respect, and send them on life’s way—not as con- 
verted Unitarians or Universalists, but as better 
Methodists, Baptists and Episcopalians. Such a 
minister will enjoy a similar influence over non-church- 
men. As for a Unitarian or Universalist minister’s 
own people, we need not fear that he will neglect them, 
for the kind of life he is living will enrich the life of his 
Naturally he will want to 
build up a church group of his own that is sufficiently 
strong to enable him and his parishioners to maintain 
a satisfactory foothold in the community, but that 
will come in due course. 

We need not fear that the real work of such a 
minister is going to suffer. The light of that kind of 
life is not going to be hid under a bushel. We may 
be sure that a life so enriched as his is going to find elo- 
quent utterance in his preaching. When such a man 
makes a pastoral call he is going to have something 
to convey to those on whom he calls. When he enters 
a sick room he is going to bring with him a bit of 
sunshine and inspiration. When he conducts a. 
funeral service he is going to utter some word of com- 
fort. When he appears before the church school he is 
going to give to the children some added ideal of 
right living. When he takes part in a social occasion 
he is going to add some element of joy to the party. 
When he calls on people to take some part in a church 
or community activity he is going to awaken some 
new interest in those who are working with him. 
When a situation demands that he shall denounce a 
wrong or speak in behalf of an unpopular cause, the 
fact that he has won the community’s respect and 
love will lend a power to his message that he could not 
otherwise command. 

As a liberal and a Unitarian I want freedom of 
speech, but I want my hearer to have freedom of be- 
lief, and he is welcome to freedom of speech also if he 
chooses to make reply. But it is the life we live that 
comes first. It is the life we live that gives power to 
the sermon and makes it a source of inspiration to 
those who hear. It is the love and confidence we 
command that arouses zeal for real living. If we suc- 
ceed in this high objective, it will follow as the night. 
the day that minister and church and community will 
work harmoniously together, will influence each other 
for good, and will share in the doing of a great work. 
But if we are to command the love and respect of 
others, we must first love and respect them. 
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__ We have in Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” a 
picture of a worthy person: 


“A good man was ther of religioun, 
And was a Povre Persoun of a Toun; 
But riche he was of holy thoght and werk; 
He was also a lerned man, a clerk. 


That Christes Gospel trewely wolde he preche; 
His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benygne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversitee ful pacient. 


This noble ensample to his sheep he gaf, 
That first he wroghte, and afterward he taughte.” 


Dumb Congregations 
Julia Weld Huntington 


churchman for a Sunday service which should 
offer “creative experience” to those attending. 
Surely the moment is ripe for such a develop- 
ment. With recognition and appreciation of such en- 
richment as accrues from any mutual act of worship, 
the question may still be raised as to whether there is 
more pathetic evidence of lost opportunity than the 
enforced dumbness of a congregation which comes to- 
gether with the common purpose of renewal of spiritual 
power and insight and disperses after passive partici- 
pation in a program made for it with no definite in- 
quiry as to, or provision for, its immediate, personal 
needs. 

Is not church attendance for the purpose of adult 
education, and are not leading educators today ad- 
vocating group conference methods as an essential 
supplement to any lecture system? 

Do not these same educators stress their belief 
that the experience and interest of the pupils must be 
the starting point of learning, and urge participation of 
these pupils in the making of the program? Yet is 
there a church anywhere in which the congregation 
has a part in planning the service? 

The Bible passages are chosen by the officiating 
clergyman o: prescribed by established ritual, as are 
the psalms, the hymns, the music, the subject of the 
sermon. We are told that the reason for this is that 
it may present a unified whole. In other words the 
pastor himself, the artist, desires an unmarred crea- 
tive experience and is reluctant to have his master- 
piece suffer the touch of an alien hand. 

How often it happens that the substance of the 
sermon, to which all else is keyed, is suggested by a 
book the clergyman has read, a stirring of emotion 
from some unrevealed cause, and that the members of 
the congregation, politely attentive, fail to find any 
correlation between it and the present hunger and 
search of their own hearts and minds. 

It is inevitable, perhaps it is wholesome, that this 
should sometimes be so, but is it not possible to plan 
that it does not occur too frequently? There are 
preachers who can make the general particular and 
the particular general, and who do this in an inspiring 
and helpful way, but it is a rare gift and not reason- 
ably to be expected of many. 

Is it not conceivable that the time may come 
when alternating groups of the congregation may 
meet and plan, within the established and acceptable 
‘form, some of the Sunday services, and even suggest 
the topic on which the pastor shall preach? Would not 
such responsibility of the groups to the congregation 
as a whole and the ensuing approach to its interests 
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and problems prove provocative of a sincere and 
sympathetic contact with the individuals who make up 
the membership? 

May not fifteen or twenty minutes be eliminated 
from the existing order of worship so that at its close 
discussion of the values involved may be held in the 
church house in gatherings of such size as prove suc- 
cessful? How little we know of the inner life of the 
men or women in the next pew, and yet how sustaining 
and precious may be the revelation that they are 
struggling with the problems with which we our- 
selves are beset, are glimpsing a deep and fundamental 
truth the significance of which we are attempting to 
comprehend. 

Is it not psychologically unsound to apply the 
stimulus of the spoken word or suggested idea without 
also providing opportunity for consideration of its 
translation into terms of conduct while the stimulus 
is operative? 

Perhaps abdication of complete dictatorship 
would prove disconcerting to orators of the pulpit who 
have been trained for and find their chief satisfaction 
in speaking and have never learned or liked to listen. 
A willingness to learn with and from those worshiping 
with him could bring to pastor as well as flock great 
mutual growth and development. 

In so many communities and for so many people 
church activities represent the only social channel 
through which personality is able to release itself and 
function, and inherent in the objectives of every church 
organization lie the fundamental problems of all so- 
ciety. Sound mutual consideration of proceedings 
involved must mean a developing philosophy of life, 
yet how scanty a harvest, how stunted a grain, is reaped 
from this potentially inexhaustible soil! 

Superficial routine decisions are made by the 
articulate few and announced to the perplexed and less 
voluble many who sink into an established apathy of 
acquiescence. 

Christ lived and walked with his disciples. Surely 
there are intimations that their increase of spiritual 
perception and power resulted from these shared ac- 
tivities. 

May we not suppose that it was through a mutual 
consideration, in simple, conversational terms, of the 
issues which each day presented, that he guided them 
toward a restatement of their own problems, to a 
change of attitude toward them? 

Thus they became living exponents of his faith 
which they had seen proved and into which they had 
slowly grown. 

Is such “group thinking” and ellowship possible 
for the Christian Church today? 
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Memories of the World War 


XXXIII. 


The World Rolls on into 1919 


Johannes 


aaze RAGMENTS of letters written in January, 
f ey February, March and April of 1919 bring 

| back and separate properly incidents and 
RLAON impressions which in recent years have had a 
tendency to twine themselves inextricably together. 

By motor, I made a trip from Brussels to Paris 
about the middle of January. Going I took a wide 
sweep to the west and returning a wide sweep to the 
east, thus almost completing a circle. This is how it 
looked to me thirteen years ago when impressions 
were fresh: 

“Going, I went over my old field: Ghent, Bruges, 
La Panne, Dunkirk, Cassel, St. Omer, Amiens and 
Beauvais, and coming back I went over ground part 
of which I had not seen since July, 1917, and part of 
which was new. It was really all new because of the 
new history made there: the Marne battlefields, 
Chateau Thierry, Rheims, Sedan, La Chapelle, 
Dinant and Namur. I had two chauffeurs on Thurs- 
day. The men who had expected to travel with me 
had dropped out, and so I made over 300 miles, the 
chauffeurs taking turns—leaving Paris at 7.30 a. m. 
and reaching Brussels at 9.80 p. m., stopping an hour 
for lunch and an hour for dinner. The old sun was 
just coming up as I went through Paris, and I said to 
him: ‘It is a race for Brussels, old boy. Will you get 
your day’s work done first, or will I?’ The old boy 
beat me, but the full moon took his place when he said 
good-night to me at the Belgian frontier. 

“Before Chateau Thierry, I came on the battle- 
field and stopped at a little cemetery of American 
dead. It was at the edge of a lonely wood and on a 
muddy bank. The graves were marked like all of 
the other graves, with crosses, but the colors of the 
United States in a circle on every cross gave me a dif- 
ferent feeling about the heart. 

“These boys died in the decisive hour of the war. 
There will be American pilgrims here as long as there 
is an American republic. 

“Between Chateau Thierry and Rheims I saw a 
mowing machine standing resting in a meadow half 
mowed—the tall, dead grass of half the field contrast- 
ing with the dead flat grass never raked up, and the 
machine stopped suddenly half way across the field. 
It was easy to picture the man unhitching the team 
suddenly and galloping away when the news rolled 
over the hills, ‘The Germans are coming.’ Back of 
this meadow now are the wire entanglements. 

“Never will I forget the rainbow over Rheims. 
It was staged for me. I topped a rise and saw it in 
full glory against a stormy sky, and then made out the 
twin towers of the cathedral underneath. The bow 
of promise was over Rheims, scarred and scourged and 
almost destroyed. Rheims after all survived. Even 
the cathedral, as I saw, could be restored and leave 
much of the old building and the old beauty. The 
twin towers never went down. But the city itself, 
of course, is badly damaged. I doubt if there are a 
score of houses untouched. Nor is it easy to find bed 
and board in Rheims. I ate with a dozen French and 


three Italian officers and talked to a charming officer 
about routes and war, and where were the spots one 
could buy things to eat and smoke, and where one 
could ‘descend’ in Paris and find a bed these days. 

“T like France and the French, as I do England 
and the English, and Italy and the Italians. I never 
got off much of that Lafayette nous voici business, and 
so I do not have to take back anything in a period of 
disillusionment. Good friends have to learn to put 
up with faults. A sweet young girl in New York City 
can say, ‘I think the French are simply marvelous. 
They are unspeakably wonderful.’ And it is true. 
And some American soldier can say, “They are pirates, 
or they are dirty,’ and it is also true, but it is not all 
the truth. Not all are pirates or dirty, and not all 
are glorious. There is a great list of dirty little French 
villages and farms that our boys know all about, and 
another almost endless list of avaricious shopkeepers, 
after the last pound of flesh, but there are also mem- 
ories of French endurance and gallantry which make 
one of the shining pages of history. 

“France was more glorious in adversity than she 
is In prosperity. She was greater at Verdun than at 
Versailles. But that is true of many of us who are 
not French. 

“T am afraid France will hate us before she gets 
through with us, for she means to make all she can 
now that she has the chance, and we mean to stop her. 
But here again we must remember the great body of 
plain French people who think as we do. 

“Used as I am to the country around Ypres and 
along the Yser, I was amazed when I crossed the 
trenches in front of Rheims. The destruction was in 
the city, not in the fields. I got over the lines and 
into the unscarred country beyond almost immediately. 
Up in our end of the line it is quite a task to cross No 
Man’s Land, and it takes some time. 

“Late in the afternoon I reached Sedan. An 
American soldier at the cross-roads just outside the 
town would have reminded me, had I needed it, of 
American history made here. There is nothing very 
extraordinary in the town. But to us it is the end of 
the Pershing drive—ended because of the Armistice 
—and to the Germans the end of hope, for it was the 
railroad center they could not lose without a catas- 
trophe. Pershing cut one of the two main lines of 
retreat to Germany—the other being through Liege. 

“I had striking evidence of German feeling as 
they left Sedan. Going up the lonely road from Sedan 
to the frontier of Belgium, through woods and thickets, 
I found the heavy helmets that the tired, discouraged 
soldiers had flung away. Here, two months after it 
happened, I could have filled a train with souvenirs. 
I took a dozen helmets. It isn’t getting souvenirs 
that is hard. It is transporting them. I have lost 
half of those that I had the first part of the war. 

“T traveled into Belgium at last by a frontier 
post that I never crossed before, ‘way down in the 
Ardennes,’ as we say in Brussels. The Ardennes are 
a range like the Berkshires marking the frontier here. 
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The ‘control’ was in a destroyed village, La Chapelle, 
utterly wiped out by the Germans in 1914 when they 
poured down into France. When I see such a place I 
sympathize with hatred, but when I talk to a German 
child, or the average German man, I know that such 
hatred is as wrong, as unreasoning, as unjust, as the 
original wrong of the military machine. Still I don’t 
argue with people who have had their folks stood up 
against a wall and shot just to terrorize others. I just 
feel intense pity. And I hate war the more. I hate 
German waging of war. But I do not lose my faith 
in any tribe or tongue on this earth. I know the 
Germans will be a great free nation, and in the end 
friends with France and England and the United 
States. 

“T heard in Paris that they will bring our Ameri- 
can boys out of Germany ‘if they don’t behave them- 
selves.” By that they mean ‘stop fraternizing with 
Germans.’ The boys find the towns cleaner and 
more like the towns they are accustomed to at home. 
They find that they are not exploited in the shops. 
They find the Germans really human. 

“There is something mighty compelling in the 
American character which makes them want to 
fraternize. They were the ‘devil hounds’ in the fight. 
These bank tellers and ribbon salesmen and farmer 
boys walked right up to death and victory like the 
‘old guards of history.’ But they are too big to hate 
very long. ; 

“A snow storm in the Ardennes, a run along the 
lovely valley of the Meuse in the full moonlight to 
Dinant and Namur, hot thick soup and a piece of 
delicious pork at Namur, and then home at last. 
The rooms were light and warm, and Julie was well and 
there were letters—and all the news to give and get— 
and then the welcome bed. 

“But for an hour after I lay down I was going on 
and on in the motor, then the Seine and the Meuse 
began to mingle, and the towers of Rheims to float in 
air over Notre Dame de Paris, and the long, long road 
to run on down into the shadows. 

“Tt was the end of another great day.” 

The tenth of February found me back in La Panne 
to do the honors for old friends. Major Oliver P. 
Newman, who resigned his office as president of the 
Board of Commissioners, had telegraphed me that he 
was bringing Miss Margaret Wilson, daughter of the 
President, and other friends to see where I had lived 
and worked. I wrote: 

“Major Oliver Newman, Miss Margaret Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross David, and Mr. Sitters, a British 
Y. M. C. A. man, left half an hour ago for Calais, 
where they will take the train for Paris. I have since 
been to the hospital, and walked back along the ocean 
front straight into the wonderful western sky. It is 
the end of a verysuccessful concert trip for Miss Wilson 
and her party, the end of the European war experience 
for Newman, and the beginning of the end of things 
for me over here. What Miss Wilson and Newman 
said to me about going home, what my dear friend 
Justice Siddons wrote in a letter I got yesterday, and 
what my own conscience says, show me that off there 
toward home is not only inclination but duty now. 

“T had known Miss Wilson slightly for some time. 
Julie and I attended her very successful concert in 
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Brussels, and met her at a tea afterwards, but to-day, 
in my little La Panne apartment, where they stayed 
over two hours, I saw how very democratic and 
genuine and kind and intelligent she really is. 

“With a great load off their minds, a work suc- 
cessfully over, they all relaxed. Everything pleased 
them, the view of the ocean, the late newspapers 
which I bought in Dunkirk this morning, my little 
red-hot stove after their cold ride, and my beefsteak 
and potatoes, chicken and apricots, and little cakes. 
Yes, it was a spread, a simple one, where we all waited 
on ourselves while the little Flemish maid ran back 
and forth, in and out, carrying the food. 

“They stayed so late I did not get off to Bruges 
and Brussels. After I showed them the Queen’s villa 
and the Dunkirk road, I came back by my fire, and 
now the kettle sings away and I only lack Julie and a 
cat to have it positively cosy... . 

“T had to wait two hours for the Wilson party, as 
their car was frozen up, and in that time I read about 
Roosevelt. In the London Telegraph for Saturday I 
found ‘Great Heart,’ by Rudyard Kipling: 

Concerning brave Captains our age hath made known, 

For all men to honor, one standeth alone, 

Of whom, o’er both oceans, both peoples may say— 

Our realm is diminished with Great-heart away. 

“To me Roosevelt was always a leader. I never 
lost faith in his honesty, in spite of the bitter attacks on 
him. He was in manner and method a man I could 
understand. I am a very strong Wilson man—more 
so than J have ever been—and I know how Roosevelt 
attacked Wilson, and yet I know Roosevelt and Wilson 
to be fundamentally the same kind of democrats. 

“T am thinking of Wilson with so much hope and 
sympathy these days. I can’t believe that partisan- 
ship in the United States will cripple him in his her- 
culean task. To attempt anything fair, liberal, con- 
structive, for the world in the hour of a great military 
triumph is almost an impossible thing. The national 
spirit, which is such a wonderful thing for the world, 
runs riot. Glory seems so shining and beautiful that 
it must not be tarnished by giving up everything. 
Once we all wanted to abolish submarines; now some 
say: ‘Impossible. To give up submarines is to give 
up our navy itself.’ A few weeks ago we were saying: 
‘All we want is to get rid of the Kaiser and make peace 
with the German people themselves.’ Now we hear 
the most judicrous warnings against trusting any of 
the German people. It is only yesterday the allied 
world looked to Wilson’s fourteen points as the way of 
delivery, but not much hope that Germany would 
accept them. Germany accepted them, and now we 
are gnashing our teeth that we did not demand enough. 

“T did not intend to writeaserious letter after our 
rollicking good time to-day. After all, my kettle 
sings away, and it is cheery here. No shells to come 
in to-night, no German planes to go over, no ambu- 
lances tearing around the corner with poor mutilated 
boys, no danger of the Germans coming on from Kem- 
mel—we have a lot to be thankful for. No poor 
fellows are lying out to-night in this bitter weather in 
the trenches of the Yser. But we can’t be too com- 
fortable about it. Bandits are inhabiting the lonely 
dugouts of the Yser. There have been a dozen hold- 
ups on our main roadjlately. gOnly last week one_of 
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my drivers was shot at after midnight when he would 
not stop. The trenches are not quite empty. No 
Man’s Land is not quite safe. There is work enough 
ahead.” 

I did not attend the sessions of the Peace Con- 
ference, but my business took me to Paris several 
times while it was in session. In a letter dated 
February 20, written on the road, I set down a few im- 
pressions of the peace maelstrom: 

“T have been to Paris and am now en route to 
Brussels by motor. The almost constant rain of 
many days is over. It starts off like a clear day. 
I got away from Paris before the taxis and cars and 
trucks filled the streets. We left promptly at 7 
o’clock. I have just had a glorious twenty minutes’ 
walk in the forest of Compiegne while Henri changed 
the tire. Now we are off again, and feel the lure and 
thrill of the open road, the wide fields, the unham- 
pered view of the sky. The snow is gone, the fields 
are more green than brown, the crows and magpies 
were all at breakfast, flying in every direction, and a 
beautiful little greenish yellow bird, like a finch, sang 
me asong. It is a great contrast to Paris. 
been dictating and figuring and phoning and cabling 
and arguing about budgets. I have been lunching at 
the Meurice and Ritz, and dining at various restau- 
rants like Pruniers. I am glad for the pure air and 
earthy smells and serene high heaven, and the old sun, 
which still goes on shining on the evil and the good. 

“But I must tell you a little about Paris. I can 
illustrate it by Pruniers. Ivy Lee took me there and 
picked out the dinner. Pruniers, as you know, is the 
most famous place for fish and oysters in Europe. It 
is on a little side street, and the entrance was blocked 
by people eating raw oysters, fresh opened, from a 
counter inside. The people were lined up along the 
wall waiting for places. There was the usual bribery 
and corruption getting a table. The rooms were 
small, and packed with French, Americans and 
British. We had the best raw oysters that I have 
eaten in Europe. Then came a dish, a specialty of 
the midi of France, especially known in Marseilles—- 
bouillabaisse. Bourllabarsse is a combined soup and 
complete dinner, which consists of chunks of lobster, 
turbot and other meaty fishes thrown into a pot with 
a little shell-fish in the shell, shrimps, etc., all swim- 
ming in a red soup, which burns like fire. It is one of 
the last words in high art chowder. After our bouzlla- 
baisse, we had woodcock served en-casserole, and vari- 
ous other things, and then came Camembert cheese 
and coffee. After this dinner we went to a theater 
famous for melodrama, Guignol, where a blind man, 
who was crazy, was locked in a cell with a degenerate, 
who feigned idiocy. We watched the blind man gouge 
the eye out of the degenerate. It was a great night 
and formed a fine background to the blue sky and 
great fleecy clouds and the sunlight of to-day. It was 
the same kind of crowd, the same lavish expenditure, 
the same riotous living, when I lunched at the Meurice 
and the Ritz, but that is only a part of the story. 

“The main thing in Paris, as in every great city, 
is the people. At the Meurice were the Queen of 
Rumania, the Queen of Italy and her daughters, and 
the Prince of Wales, While we were at lunch the Prime 
Minister of Montenegro came up to our table in full 
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uniform to speak to Lee, and ask the address of Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt. There were all kinds of people. 
I saw the Russian Minister to Belgium and his entire 
family. Lee pointed out to me one of the champion 
international fakers at another table. Over in the 
corner was Mr. Sharp, American Ambassador, who has 
resigned. I saw Frank Hitchcock, former Postmaster- 
General, come in. 

“At the Ritz I dined with my old friend, William 
Allen White, and we talked about the books which he 
had written since I saw him last. His boy, Billy, was 
along. The last time I saw Billy he was in long dresses 
at Emporia, Kansas. White is one of the delegates to 
the conference at Prinkipos. We agreed that Paris 
was the center of one of the strongest reactionary 
movements we knew anything about. It was great 
to talk to some one so liberal and so sane. If world 
policies could be dictated by the Paris newspapers, the 
war would have been fought in vain. We would have 
simply substituted one brand of militarism for another. 
Those people are as oblivious of the possibility of 
another French revolution and another world revo- 
lution as the Queen who said, when told the people 
were crying for bread, ‘Why not give them cake?’ 

“To those people in Paris Bolshevism is simply 
an uprising to be crushed with cannon. Russia is 
simply a potential military ally to be organized, drilled, 
and made ready, both in fields, forests and men, for 
the next’ war. There will always be war. This 
League of Nations business is a beautiful ideal, Wil- 
son is a theorist, and so it goes. Meanwhile the boys 
in the United States are getting disillusioned. ‘Next 
time we come over here we won’t be fighting the 
Germans but ——’ and they do not always leave it 
unsaid. This change of sentiment is one of the great 
tragedies of the war. The fact is Paris is not all of 
France, nor are the profiteers and militarists all of 
Paris. 

“T don’t want to see American feeling toward 
France change. I want to help keep our ideals about 
France. That does not mean, however, that I want to 
endorse French greed, French boasting, or the im- 
perialistic ideas of the French press. There is no dif- 
ference between French militarism and German mili- 
tarism. To have sympathy with France is not to 
have sympathy with those who are trying to exploit 
France for their own ends. Real sympathy with 
France comes when we understand what France did 
and bore in the hours of defeat; it is to understand 
the poilu who has borne the heat and burden of the 
struggle, and his wife and children who have done his 
work in the fields and factories. I like to think of 
the French love of beauty, of the French gaiety, and 
the French struggles for liberty. I love France too 
much to want France mastered by those who believe 
simply in war and conquest. 

“We have just passed Noyon, with the two square 
towers of the old cathedral which look down upon a 
city where it is almost literally true that not one stone 
remains upon another. At least it is true that I can 
not see in Noyon a single house which is not: tumbled 
into ruins. We can have a great deal of sympathy for 
the France which has suffered like Noyon, Ham, St. 
Quentin, and other smaller places I am passing 
through to-day.” 
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Objectives in Religion 
Harry Taylor 


man’s attempt to come to terms with the 
mysterious and somewhat sinister forces 
around him. Spirits, devils, ghosts and 
supernatural beings of all kinds were thought to be a 
menace to the welfare of man unless placed under 
some kind of magical spell or restraint. 

For long centuries, that is to say, man conceived 
himself as compelled by force of circumstance to arm 
himself against the—for the most part—malignant 
forces of the universe. Many were the magical de- 
vices he used, varied and curious the creeds and theol- 
ogies. But always at rock bottom the attitude has 
been the same: man, lone man, arrayed against a uni- 
verse or an environment out to destroy him unless he 
could find ways and means to circumvent it. 

Strange, is it not, how theologies and philosophies 
make strange bedfellows from time to time! Bertrand 
Russell would hate to be classed with the men of 
magic of the past, and yet his attitude in “A Free 
Man’s Worship” is exactly in line with that of the 
religionists in the past who have sought to placate, 
bind, or otherwise propitiate a malignant deity. Says 
Mr. Russell, in a celebrated passage: “Brief and power- 
less is man’s life; on him and all his race the slow, sure 
doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, 
reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter rolls on 
its relentless way.” 

Here is the old, old attitude: man versus the 
universe: man trying in some way or other to bind or 
control forces that he feels are inimical to him. The 
objective in religion, so far as this point of view is con- 
cerned, is to protect the individual, both here and 
hereafter, from supernatural forces that would other- 
wise destroy him. 

Into this religion of fear and doubt and separation 
Jesus injected an entirely new attitude and point of 
view. There is no unfriendliness in this universe, 
says Jesus. Weareina world where God is our Father 
and we are His children. God is not against us, but 
for us. The powers of the universe are not out to de- 
stroy, but to support, us. We live in a friendly uni- 
verse in which everything is working out for our best 
advantage. It is true, continues Jesus, that there are 
many things in this world that we as children do not 
know and cannot possibly know. But God the Father 
knows, and we can place the most implicit confidence 
in Him. 

The great fact, according to Jesus, is that God is 
not against us, but for us. Even when His will and 
purpose in our lives is shrouded in mystery and pain 
and perplexity, still, if we have faith in Him, a sufficient 
length of the path will be revealed for us to walk for- 
ward in safety. Back of all phenomena, teaches 
Jesus, there lives and moves a Wise, Beneficent Power. 
We are all the children of that great Fatherly Purpose. 
Nay, more than that, we are to a certain extent re- 
sponsible for the success and the working out of that 
object or purpose dear to the Divine Heart. Through 
us and the generations which come after us, through 
the faith and the insight and the courage and the 


loyalty of the sons of men, the Kingdom of God will 
emerge finally in all its beauty and power. 

Two great facts stand out in religion, according to 
Jesus: One is that the power behind all things is work- 
ing out a divine destiny for all men; the other is that 
all men are sharers, cooperators in that divine destiny, 
and must be forever pressing forward on the road. It 
is a pressing forward, a leaving behind of smaller frag- 
ments of truth and a ready grasping of newer portions 
of the divine truth and purpose as it becomes apparent. 

The Church of Christ, that is to say, is not an 
institution that stands static and unchanging as a 
museum, preserving certain truths and dogmas col- 
lected down the ages. The Church of Christ is a body 
of men and women banded together in order that they 
may attain certain objectives and advance steadily 
towards a certain desired goal. That goal, in the 
words of Jesus, was described as the Kingdom of God. 

It was because the Jews of his day regarded their 
religion as a kind of museum or repository of sacred 
truths that Jesus spoke against them in the most 
scathing and denunciatory words in all recorded his- 
tory. The Jews in the time of Jesus had no objec- 
tives; they were not going anywhere. They thought 
they had already arrived. They were the chosen peo- 
ple and nothing more needed to be added to the great- 
ness and sanctity that was already theirs! | 

It is true that the Kingdom of God had not yet 
descended upon them, but that would come automat- 
ically without any effort towards goodness on their 
part. In his good time, so reasoned the Jews, the Mes- 
siah would descend on the clouds of heaven and 
bring them the Kingdom they so surely deserved! 

Into this charnel house of the dead past Jesus 
projected ideas that threatened to blow the whole re- 
igious edifice to fragments. H. G. Wells, in his 
“Outline of History,” sums up the situation tremend- 
ously when he says: “Whatever else the deafness and 
blindness of his hearers may have missed in his ut- 
terances, it is plain that they did not miss his resolve 
to revolutionize the world . .. . they could not be- 
lieve this hard doctrine of a kingdom of service which 
was its own exceeding great reward. . . . Perhaps the 
priests and the rulers and the rich men understood him 
better than his followers. He was dragging out all the 
little private reservations they had made from social 
service into the light of a universal religious life. He 
was like some terrible moral huntsman digging man- 
kind out of the snug burrows in which they had lived 
hitherto. In the white blaze of this kingdom of his 
there was to be no property, no privilege, no pride and 
precedence, no motive indeed and no reward but love. 
.... Is it any wonder that to this day this Galilean 
is too much for our small hearts?” 

Deep down in the hearts of men these days there 
appears this insistent question: “Dare we try Chris- 
tianity?” Everything else has failed. The farther 
we have strayed from the laws of God the deeper we 
have floundered in the mire. Oh, for some new Car- 
lyle, or Milton, to point out once more the path for 
our feet and to reinspire us with a new zeal! 
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“Dare we try Christianity?” Do we really be- 
lieve in our gospel? Have we the courage and the 
faith and the zeal to unite upon a new and adventur- 
ous march towards the Kingdom of God? Let us be 
assured of this: Only a compelling objective fuses and 
unites and fills with enthusiasm a movement. There 
is only one way to unite men, and that is to have some 
objective that is so compelling and so urgent that they 
forget their smaller differences in striving for this new 
goal. 

“Dare we try Christianity?”’ The world is one; 
all men are brothers; black and white, yellow and 
brown, all are sons of the Great Father and must be 
treated as brethren. The cause of one is the cause of 
all; the injustice of one is the injustice of all. In 
losing ourselves in the cause of Oneness, in forgetting 
our selfish, partial, nationalistic self in the larger 
harmony and efficiency of the whole, we are fulfilling 
the law of Christ, who said, “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren ye did it 
unto me.” 

“Dare we try Christianity?” Trust your brother, 
says Jesus. Believe in his essential goodness and his 
desire to do you only good. Believe this of him, and, 
as ye believe, so shall it be. 

“Dare we try Christianity?” Dare we enthusi- 
astically advocate, not the limitation of armaments, 
but their abolition? There is and can be no half way 
house in this matter of war. Either war is right or it 
is wrong. If it is sometimes right to kill in a mild 
kind of fashion with a rifle it is right to kill by more 
violent methods. Anyhow, immediately hell is let 
loose the devil of war inevitably disowns all promises 
of “limitation.”’ To be Christian means to disarm if 
it means anything. ‘“Thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not 
in iniquity.” Is war anti-Christian? If it is, let us 
have nothing whatever to do with the accursed thing 
under any guise or form. 


“Dare we try Christianity?” The profit motive 
has broken down in modern society. Dare we ad- 
vocate a society where profit and privilege are no 
more? Miaillions of our brothers and sisters go unem- 
ployed, on the verge of starvation. Greed for profit, 
an organization of society upon an anti-Christian basis, 
has brought us to this pass. Dare we try Christianity? 

We have a kind of thrill every time we read one 
of the tremendous injunctions of the Sermon on the 
Mount. But so far we have never been big enough to 
try out any one of these injunctions in our life. We 
wish that we might have courage to advocate them 
and try them out. We wish that we had such a burn- 
ing belief in their efficacy that nothing else would mat- 
ter for us except the preaching and the advocacy of 
the Jesus way of life in our modern society. But it 
takes courage and faith such as we moderns do not 
possess. Lord, we believe; help Thou our unbelief! 
Give us the courage and the zeal and the faith to dare 
to try Christianity as the only remedy for our sadly 
distressed world. 

A . + We know the hemlock from the rose, 
The pure from stained, the noble from the base, 
The tranquil holy light of truth that glows 

On Pity’s face. 


“We know the paths wherein our feet should press, 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees, 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 
With more than these. 


“Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with stee}, 
To strike the blow. 


“Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the will, there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed.” 


The First Convention in 1889 


James D. Tillinghast 


Oscar F. Vogt, as publicity man for the forty-fifth National 
Y. P. C. U. convention to be held July 5 to 9 at Turkey Run, 
Indiana, desired a story about the first convention, held at Lynn, 
October 22 and 28, 1889. He writes that he learned that I was 
there, and honors me with a request to tell the story. The time 
was short, so I began hurriedly hauling out dusty boxes in the 
attic, to get correctly the vital particulars. Only one small, but 
precious, package was located. In this was a program of the 
Lynn convention! Also badges from numerous following con- 
ventions. I telephoned to Y. P. C. U. headquarters in Boston 
about the minutes of the meeting. Of course they had them. 
I went there and quickly verified all particulars—all over my 
own signature. Also, I was given a copy of Dr. Bisbee’s 80-page 
illustrated history of the Y.P.C.U., finely gotten up and issued 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Y. P. C. U. at ihe con- 
vention in Lynn in 1914. Plenty of free copies are available, 
just pay 5 cents for postage. 

At the age of twenty-three, as president of the Christian 
Endeavor Society at the First Church, Buffalo, and president of 
the Christian Endeavor and Missionary Association Society of 
Western New York, I was one of the thirty-five delegates re- 
corded in the minutes. I was also editor and publisher of the 
Universalist Union, a local monthly circulating in our parishes 
in Western New York. The call for the meeting was published 


in it, as well as in the Leader, copies being sent to all young 
people’s societies. From arrival to leaving I took a very active 
part. I trust that all the circumstances will justify me in weav- 
ing myself so prominently in the story. I hope thereby to give a 
warmer life-touch to the recital of the events of forty-four years 
ago. 

I was the leader at the opening praise meeting at nine a. m. 
It was an inspiration to face the delegates and friends from many 
states. We were meeting at the same time and place as the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, through its co-operation, in the 
vestry of the same church. It was a very important event for us 
and for the denomination. The number present indicated the 
disadvantage of the date for the young people, and future meet- 
ings were held in July. I was appointed on the credentials com- 
mittee, bringing me into contact with many excellent people. 

A committee on permanent organization was appointed, and 
at its suggestion it was voted to form at once a national or- 
ganization which should include all young people’s religious so- 
cieties, of whatever name. Religious meant those holding de- 
votional meetings. It should be for the development of the 
spiritual life of the young people. Lee E. Joslyn, representing 
the society in Bay City, Michigan, which caused the convention 
to be held, was made temporary president, and I was made 
temporary secretary. 
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A committee of seven on constitution, with Walter S. Kelley, 
_now of Brookline, Mass., chairman, and myself, and five others, 
was appointed. All but Mr. Kelley and myself have passed on, 
including the Rev. Henry W. Rugg, D. D.,a minister in advanced 
years, who served as a representative of the General Convention. 
Some people actually thought that we would be a rival organiza- 
tion to the General Convention, so Dr. Rugg was there with just 
one request, that the constitution declare loyalty to the General 
Convention. None of us objected, of course. Addresses were 
being given while we were working on the constitution. The 
constitution was duly reported, discussed and adopted, followed 
by enthusiastic applause. 

The convention then adjourned to the next morning, to 
complete its business. Our temporary president was honored by 
the Genera} Convention in being selected to preside at that 
evening’s session of its convention in the large auditorium of 
the church, before a great audience. 
ter, D. D., spoke on “Higher Christian Culture and Service for 
Our Young People,’ and the Rev. E. M. Grant on ‘‘Association 
for Such Culture and Service.”’ 

Resuming business in the morning, the following officers were 
elected under the constitution: Lee E. Joslyn, president; James 
D. Tillinghast, secretary; Nan Jenison, Lynn, treasurer; J. 


Thomas Moore, Philadelphia, Clara B. Adams, Lynn, Belle - 


Gibson, Chicago, and Angie M. Brooks, Portland, Me., members 
of the Executive Board. The president appointed vice-presi- 
dents representing twelve states, including all in New England. 

It was voted to notify the General Convention of the or- 
ganization effected, and to thank its officers for their ‘‘counsel 
and sympathy.’’ A committee was appointed to draft and pub- 
lish a model constitution for local societies—which became very 
much in demand. The name Young People’s Christian Union 
was adopted and recommended to the societies, but not required. 
However, it was not long before all the societies changed to this 
new name. The Executive Board was directed to prepare and 
publish a list of topics for devotional meetings. The Unive salist 
Union was adopted as the official organ, and 2500 copies ordered 
for circulation among the young people of our denomination. I 
continued personally responsible for the publication and financial 
backing of the paper. The subscription price was only twenty- 
five cents, but the circulation soon rapidly built up, and in 1893 
when the National Union took over the paper, with my mailing 
list, changing the name to Onward, there was no deficit and had 
been none. I had a small surplus, which I offered to turn over, 
but was persuaded that I should keep it, as well earned. There 
always has been a deficit since then, partly because an organiza- 
tion cannot function so economically as an individual. And 
the circulation has been less. 

My term as secretary was renewed each year until I retired 
at the end of five years. All this time “headquarters” were first 
at my office in Buffalo, and then at Tufts College Divinity School. 
During this time, among other matters, our missionary work was 
begun, the C. U. pin was adopted, as were the colors white, and 
blue, and young people’s day, junior unions, ete. Also, pleasant 
diversions were promptly inserted in programs. My interest 
can never wane, though I have naturally been fcrgotten in the 
oblivion of the far past. So I continue to take and read Onward. 
I put much into the Y. P. C. U. and received much out of it, all 
according to the well-known law of the spiritual life. 

It has been a great satisfaction through the years to know of 
the excellent record made by our young people in good works and 
in missionary zeal. Some were inspired to become ministers; 
others have been distinguished as officials in local parishes and in 
the State and General Conventions. 

Membership in the Unions has steadily become younger, as 
reflected in the average age of those at conventions. Perhaps 
there was too much zeal exerted in discouraging older “‘fans”’ from 
attending and taking part. This, together with the ever chang- 
ing conditions, without us and within, brings financial and other 
problems. These our young people will solve, however, as they 
always have. And Lynn will witness their return for the fiftieth, 
seventy-fifth and one hundredth anniversaries. 
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Those gathered in Lynn in 1889 went forth from there having 
borne witness in a spirit of youthful faith, trust and progress that 
was felt throughout the church, and that brought abundant fruit 
into the lives of youth then living and yet to be born. The 
impetus there given to the spiritual motives and activities has 
not even yet spent itself. What practical works of faith it in- 
spired in many churches is of record. It is our prayer today that 
the Turkey Run convention of 1933 may witness a new outpouring 
and wise development of Christian expression by the young 
people of today. And this in the face of any difficulties, serious 
or peculiar. They are equal to the greatest responsibilities. 
May they take on a new lease of life and power, leading them 
into a fresh current of spiritual activity and religious reality 
that will thrill our whole church today and will be looked back to 
with uplift and inspiration by youths yet unborn—eyen when 
the one hundredth anniversary is reached. 

* * x 


A TREE PLANTING 
F. C. Hoggarth 


One November day I attended a tree planting ceremony. 
A little cemetery in a rugged and wind-swept part of the North 
of England had been enlarged. A number of old men had gath- 
ered to plant trees along its borders. With hymns and prayers 
they first of all sought to dedicate the work of their hands. It 
struck us as a beautiful gesture of faith and of hope. For long 
before the trees came to full stature, those who had planted them 
would be lying in that God’s acre. The trees would live on, and 
others would find joy in them, while they themselves rested in 
peace beneath their shade. 

The occasion called to mind the story of the gardener at 
Bushey Park. He was an old man when he put in the saplings 
for the now famous Chestnut Avenue with its mile of shade and 
flowers. Of what use was it for him, protested a friend, he 
would never live to see them fully grown. ‘‘No,” said the 
gardener, “I shall not. But I can at least lay down the lines 
on which they shall grow.” It was beautifully said and beau- 
tifully done. 

November is a dull month. Hope then seems to fall to 
its lowest ebb. Yet there they were, old men planting young 
hopes. 

To set trees in God’s acre, living things above the grave, was 
part of their faith—a time-honored custom and a beautiful 
symbol. 

In the old churchyard at Brockenhurst in the New Forest, 
there is an ancient yew, decrepit, top-heavy, with strong props 
supporting its long limbs. A thousand years old, it issaid. The 
church and the graves are gathered about and beneath its 
shade. 

Yews were so planted in the oid days, beside churches and 
above graves, because trees were supposed to make the strength 
and prowess of one generation available for succeeding genera- 
tions. Our ancestors chose to cut the yew for their arrows 
from ‘ground hallowed by God’s worship and their fathers’ 
graves.” 

The planting of trees.is a hopeful and beautiful thing. He 
who has no hope sets no trees. For that is essentially work for 
the future. ‘“‘A man does not plant a tree for himself.” It is for 
those who come after him, that they may enjoy their beauty and 
their shade. 

The wood of the oak is not supposed to be of much use till 
a hundred and fifty years old. One must have faith in the future 
before he sets acorns or plants the saplings of our slow-growing 
and giant trees. Children plant acorns, but on coming to years 
of discretion most people, if they plant anything at all, choose 
flowers. 

The planting of trees is a debt we owe to the future. Each 
generation should plant as well as cut, should sow as well as reap. 
The beauty of the earth is our trust and to increase rather than 
diminish it should be our aim. It must be ensured for those who 
come after us. 

In the United States a day known as Arbor Day is set apart 
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for planting trees. It is a fine imagination that suggests a 
new kind of Nature festival which may become as the old time 
festivals now forgotten. 

‘Whenever we plant a tree,” said the Autocrat, ‘‘we are 
doing something to make our planet a more wholesome and hap- 
pier place for those who come after us, if not for ourselves.” 

tit fas 
THE IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
O. G. Colegrove 


The ninety-first annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention with its auxiliaries was held in Mitchellville June 14 
and 15. All pastors in the state were present, as were also Dr. 
Roger F. Etz of Boston, the General Superintendent, the Rev. 
H. Gillespie of Manchester and delegates from Boone, Water- 
loo, Osage, Webster City, and Mt. Pleasant, and visitors from 
other places. Pastor and people, by planning ahead, were ready 
for a splendid convention. 

I. H. Woodrow welcomed the people, and the president, 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, responded. The auxiliaries were 
conducted by their presidents: the Rev. Edna P. Bruner the 
Sunday School; Miss Grace Roberts the Women’s Work; Miss 
Mae Yeomans the Y. P. C. U. 

The Rey. Laura B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant preached the oc- 
casional sermon Thursday atlla.m. A generous collection was 
given to the Ministers’ Pension Fund for the Aged. 

The young people had a picnic breakfast at the country 
home of Mr. and Mrs. R. Seiberling. The ladies served lunch at 
noon Wednesday and the banquet Thursday at 6 p. m. 

Miss Helen Graham had charge of the music of the Con- 
vention, which was excellent. Resolutions were adopted: of 
thanks for hospitality, appreciation of the services of the Rev. 
O. G. Colegrove as secretary for ten years; appreciation of the 
presence, counsel and splendid address of Dr. Etz, and apprecia- 
tion of the services of treasurer and Executive Board. Asa com- 
mittee to seek further fellowship with Unitarians the Rev. Laura 
B. Galer end Richard Shane were appointed. A resolution 
against the repeal of the Highteenth Amendment passed by a large 
majority. The officers elected for the year to come are: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Effie McCullom Jones of Webster City; vice-president, 
H. F. Price, Webster City; secretary, Miss Elva Tucker, Mitchell- 
ville; trustees, Herman Lesch of Osage, Mrs. M. Shane of Water- 
loo, and I. H. Woodrow of Mitchellville. The Rev. O. G. Cole- 
grove was made State Superintendent of Churches. Mt. Pleas- 
ant will be the place of meeting next year unless a union conven- 
tion with Unitarians is held. The Rev. F. W. Miller of Osage 
wil! preach the occasional sermon. 

* * Kk 


DIEFFENBACH ON HUMANISM 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach in an interview with Raube 
Walters in the Boston Transcript May 20, said the following about 
Humanism: 

“T would not identify myselt with anything that attempted 
to make an abrupt break with the past. Humanism is the logical 
outcome of Christian history. It represents the continuity of 
Christian thought. 

‘When Martin Luther laid down the principle of the in- 
dividual’s right to be lord of all, he gave the world the essential 
truth that has its outcome in Humanism. I believe in religion 
and in religious reality. Reality in religion in any given day is 
that which makes religion intell' gible and acceptable.” 

“Of course,” Dr. Dieffenbach pointed out, “this idea of 
reality changes from age to age. Religion itself is constant and is 
prior and superior to any theory about religion; but man is a 
speculative being and has always been interested in metaphysical 
thought. His faith is as strong as his quest is persistent.” 

Replying to the query as to just what is religion, Dr. Dief- 
fenbach said: “I have never seen a better definition of religion 
than that of a scholarly Jesuit, Father F. J. McGarrigle, who says 
religion is obligation: ‘Whether a man have obligations of love 
and service to a God of Infinite Greatness and Goodness, or to a 
finite god in the form of panis et circenses, bread and amusements; 


whether he adore Creator or kultur . . . . the view that a man 
has of his raison d’etre, the purpose of his existence, is, briefly, 
his religion.’ 

“Religion is still religion though God in any conception of 
the word may be disregarded. For my part I prefer not to aban- 
don the word God, for the reality in which I have my being, while 
it does not correspond to the traditional theistic conception, is 
nevertheless the support of my lite without which I could not live 
in body, mind, or spirit. But, please understand, that is very 
different from affirming that this reality, this power, guides me 
in the conduct and thought and growth of my life as a supreme 
person regulating all the details of a creature’s life.”’ 


* * * 


LOYALTY CONTRIBUTIONS 
The following churches and individuals have made contri- 
butions to the Universalist General Convention in connection 
with the Loyalty Sunday observance during the week ending 
June 23, 1933: 


Credited to Local Church Quotas 


California: 
Pasad eniaig sian we tee eh ee gee $ 48.61 
Connecticut: 
Stamionrd 5.4... oe ween ee a ee 25.00 
Illinois: 
UC 16) git ee eRe Ne on rs A An ee erie 50.00 
Maine: 
PRU SUSUAN 5 cing oe Sear en ox”. eee 14.70 
Massachusetts: 
Melrose (additional) 
Carla Goldthwaltemeane seers 1.00 
New Hampshire: 
CON COTE ae geno See ee ee ae ee 16.25 
GOrHaIie 3.3.4 ee ee eee 4.00 
Nashua (additional) 
AMMTAVTEVIBIOOKASY Aco Socom coaa conus 5.00 
New York: 
TROCHEStCT 22 tr., mt cee eh eee eee 60.00 
$224.56 
Individual Contributions not Credited to Any Church 
AP riend sVWiOncester Lasse eee ts eres $) °5200 
Rev. and Mrs. Edson Reifsnider.......... 5.00 
$ 10.00 
Total credited to local church quotas: 
Hromichurchiotieriic causes ee $218.56 
HMONG, ob po Sawn aoe soe 6.00 


$ 224.56 

Total from individual contributions not 
Credited Coram Guichen aera 10. 00 
Total for week ending-June 28,1983 ...... $ 284.56: 
Total reported up to June 16,1983 ....... 2,943.58 
Grand totalup to dunei23,1983 ...17.0. $2,178.09: 


* * * 


THE SUMMER STORM 
Conard B. Rheiner 


The sun bathing the grass and trees in golden glory— 

A mass of clouds moving with the swiftness of deer— 
The darkness of night in the midst of day— 

The glare of Nature’s rockets— 
The blare of Nature’s drums, now distant, now overhead— 
| The whistling of the wind—trees swaying and grass waving— 
A flimsy curtain of a million silver strands— 

A sudden outstretching of the sun’s arms in fond embrace— 
The arch of the rainbow. 

Norway, Maine. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHY SHOULD HUMANISTS STAY? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sure our humanist friends who have preempted the 
word humanist for themselves, wish us to discuss the Humanist 
Manifesto, so let’s oblige them. 

A manifesto may be defined as a political measure or in- 
tention. Either this manifesto means something besides the 
freshman declaration of liberal platitudes, or it does not. Sup- 
pose it does, what does it mean? 

The sixth and tenth articles declare the intention of the 
humanists. ‘We are convinced that the time has passed for 
theism, deism,”’ ete., and ‘‘In place of the old attitudes involved 
in worship and prayer.’’ So there we have it in two nutshells, 
as Andy would put it. No more belief in theism, or worship and 
prayer. 

Let us honor the humanists for coming out so plainly and 
telling us their intentions—that is, their intentions which dif- 
ferentiate them from ihe social gospel of our times, which all 
modern theists and humanists believe. 

Now, many of our theistic leaders stand so straight that they 
lean backward. They say in effect: ““You wish to destroy the 
belief in God and anything beyond a monistic philosophy. Well, 
God bless you in your endeavors. Come in and make use of our 
theistic house for your propaganda. We will indirectly help 
your endeavors.” 

To make this more clarified, for the sake of the wayfaring 
man, the purpose of the American Unitarian Association is stated 
in Article 1: ““To diffuse the knowledge and promote the interests 
of pure religion which, in accordance with the teachings of Jesus, 
is summed up in love to God and love to man.” 

Yet Unitarian ministers, who have received financial en- 
couragement of very substantial nature, and who are now re- 
ceiving help, some of them announce that ther purpose is to de- 
stroy the purpose of the institution of which they were, and 
some of them are, beneficiaries. 

I should like to ask in all kindness of these gentlemen, several 
of whom I am honored to count as my friends, what is the logic 
of their behavior. 

We liberals often take to task the ministers in creedal 
churches who receive thei living for supporting institutions in 
which they do not believe. How about liberals? How can an 
out and out humanist uphold the Universalist and Unitarian or- 
ganizations, founded to teach the religion of the theist Jesus, of 
love to man, not only, but love to God? 

I admire my fellow alumnus Charles Francis Potter, who 
goes out of the old institution and founds the First Humanist 
Society of New York, but will he explain to some of us who are 
outside of the big city why he wants to cal! himself a Universalist? 
If Universalism means the harmony of all souls with God, when 
God is a vacuum, where do we get? If nothing is multiplied by 
something, do we get nothing or a ———-—? 

Brother Potter, why are you a Universalist, let alone a 
Unitarian? Won’t you take us into the secret? 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Tampa, Florida. 


* * 


“THE LITTLE GROUP OF WILFUL MEN” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial entitled, ‘“The President and the Congress,”’ 
which appeared in the June 17 issue of the Leader, in referring to 
President Roosevelt’s stand upon the League of Nations, stated, 
“Far better a practical President who works steadily with the 
League of Nations to organize the world for peace, than an aca- 
demic President who spends all his time and strength fighting 
‘the little group of wilful men’ in the Senate over ratification.’’ 
The amount of legislation enacted since March 4 is truly remark- 
able, but to say that Wilson spent “all his time’”’ in fighting the 
“Grreconcilables” is to ignore the splendid legislation which he 


had enacted, such as the Federal Reserve Banking Act, the Un- 
derwood Tariff and the subsequent income tax bill, as well as the 
several amendments to the Constitution which he advised. 

However, in regard to a foreign policy, is it the greater 
course to advocate the unofficial “sit-in” on discussions of the 
representatives of the various nations, or is it a greater achieve- 
ment to establish an international body such as the League of 
Nations (the only international organization to have accom- 
plished any concrete results) and to work for our official repre- 
sentation in that organizations? 


Francis Biladeau. 
Westbrook, Me. 


President Woodrow Wilson will go down in history as one 
of our great Presidents. We have said this many times. For 
the League of Nations we have worked steadily. This corre- 
spondent’s inferences may be natural, but do not reflect our 
views. 


The Editor. 


* * 
WHAT ARE FUNDAMENTALS? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I trust you will permit an old friend and an occasional co- 
respondent to say a tew words on the subject of the Free Church 
of America. Personally I have no views of my own to commend. 
I was greatly pleased with the article of Dr. Sullivan. 

I thought possibly the great Lord Bacon might here be 
reintroduced to the several able ministers who have already ex- 
pressed their views, and have him read the following paragraph 
(which he wrote more than three centuries ago) to the edification 
of the readers of the Leader. He says: 

“Here again I may rather give it in advice than note it as 
deficient, that the points fundamental, and the points of farther 
perfection only, ought to be with piety and wisdom distinguished; 
a subject tending to much like end as that I noted before; for as 
that other were likely to abate the number of controversies, so 
this is like to abate the heat of many of them. We see Moses 
when he saw the Israelite and the Aegyptian fight, he did not say, 
Why strive you? but drew his sword and slew the Aegyptian; 
but when he saw the two Israelites fight, he said, You are brethren, 
why strive you? If the point of doctrine be an Aegyptian, it 
must be slain by the sword of the Spirit, and not reconciled; but 
if it be an Israelite, though in the wrong, then, Why strive you? 
We see of the fundamental points, our Saviour penneth the league 
thus, ‘he that is not with us is against us,’ but of points not 
fundamental, thus, ‘He that is not against us, is with us.’ So 
we see the coat of our Saviour was entire without seam, and so 
is the doctrine ot the Scripture in itself; but the garment of the 
church was ot divers colors, and yet not divided; we see the chaff 
may and ought to be severed from the corn in the ear, but the 
tares may not be pulled up from the corn in the field. Soasitisa 
thing of great use well to define what, and of what latitude those 
points are, which do make men merely aliens and disincorporate 
from the chureh of God.” 

It the position which the humanists take “‘be an Aegyptian,”’ 
then it would seem their “point of doctrine” is fundamental and 
“should be slain by the sword of the spirit;’’ but if not funda- 
mental, then it might be considered “‘an Israelite, though in the 
wrong,” and the humanists could be received into the Free Church 
of America the same as any other group desiring to enter it, 
either to bless it or to be blessed by it. In any event the ex- 
periment must first be made; the eggs must first be hatched 
before the chickens are counted. I trust that the result will be 
ot a character to prove, not only the wisdom which conceived the 
possibility of the federation of the two churches, the Universalist 
and the Unitarian, but the justification of the extraordinary 
efforts of the many great men and women whose souls are in the 
work to make that federation a glorious reality. 

L. W. Bazxter. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 
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The Facts about Missions 


India-Burma. lLaymen’s Foreign Mis- 
sions Inquiry. Regional Reports. Vol. 
I. Edited by Orville A. Petty. 


India-Burma. lLaymen’s Foreign Mis- 
sions Inquiry. Fact-Finders’ Reports. 
Vol. IV. Edited by Orville A. Petty. 
(Both volumes published by Harper and 
Brothers. $1.50 each.) 


The value and interest of these volumes 
can hardly be exaggerated. The now- 
famous report entitled “Re-thinking Mis- 
sions’? was known to rest upon preliminary 
studies made by competent investigators, 
and the authors of that much-discussed 
volume made it clear that their judgments 
were not made hastily on a basis of their 
own observation alone. But the absence 
from their report of the objective data 
which they had studied before visiting the 
Orient and which they checked by per- 
sonal inquiry gave to their whole report 
an air of subjective opinion which exposed 
them to unfair criticism. Now appear 
two out of the seven projected supple- 
mentary volumes to substantiate their 
criticisms and give point to their sug- 
gestions. We hope, too, that they will 
deflect discussion from the theological is- 
sues emphasized by conservative pro- 


ponents of missions to the practical ques- | 


tions the Laymen’s Inquiry propounded. 
The great conference at Jerusalem in 


1928 called for a new program of mission-’ 


ary effort ‘‘sufficiently comprehensive to 
serve the whole man in every aspect of his 
life and relationships.”” That was a pro- 
foundly significant restatement of mis- 
sionary aims. The Laymen’s Commission 
was asked to survey missions on the field 
and find out whether today such compre- 
hensiveness does mark missionary work; 
how far missions adapt themselves to the 
genius and heritage of the people they 
serve; whether control of Christian activi- 
ties is being rapidly enough turned over 
to nationals; what changing conditions 
call for changes in policy; what missions 
can and should contribute to the solution 
of basic human problems of social organiza- 
tion; how far competition and divisiveness 
hamper the work of missions; what the 
policy should be in recruiting personnel, in 
using American money, and in conducting 
research or experimentation. 

That is a large program of investigation. 
India and Burma alone absorb two vol- 
umes containing a thousand pages. In- 
evitably there is some repetition, Vol. I in 
some measure summarizing and recapitulat- 
ing material given by the “fact finders” in 
volume IV. But the two volumes are 
very readable and illuminating. When it 
is said that the portions dealing with work 
among women are written by Miss Wood- 
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small, the Y. W. C. A. specialist in New 
York, and that much of the report on 
Burma is from the pen of Prof. Daniel J. 
Fleming of Union Seminary, New York, it 
will be understood that the work has been 
most competently and seriously done. 
And these are only two of the group re- 
sponsible for the reports. 

The investigators proceed on the as- 
sumption that “the need for readjustment 
is no reflection on the work of missions.” 
If no change were needed, ‘‘that fact 
would be a serious criticism, since it would 
deny the idea of growth.”’ (Vol. IV, 550.) 
“The significant thing about any enter- 
prise for helping others is not what it has 
accomplished in the past, but the temper 
and degree of adaptation to the changing 
currents of progress.” (I, 116.) “Vitality 
in the Christian movement is manifested 
not by stereotyped programs but by 
ability to renew its activities in forms 
consonant with deepening insights.’’ (I; 
104.) 

Staring the investigators in the face at 
many points was the fact (not without 
parallels ‘“‘at home’’) that many Christians, 
in India particularly, are alienated from 
the church by its sectarian divisions and 
its conventional religion, but are, neverthe- 
less, “craving a deeply spiritual expres- 
sion.” (IV, 540.) Many of these have 
been stirred by Mahatma Gandhi. <A 
non-Christian said, “Gandhi has done 
more to make Christ known to India than 
all the missions have done,” which may be 
an exaggeration but has more than a ker- 
nel of truth. “‘The younger generation of 
Christians is turning away from a church- 
centric or mission-centric Christianity and 
seeking a Christ-centric ideal. They feel 
drawn to non-Christians today through the 
common bond of their devotion to Mr. 
Gandhi.” (I, 222.) 

Summarizing the needs of today, both 
the tact finders and the appraising com- 
mission take account of the new condi- 
tions. Miss Woodsmall refers to the move- 
ment which is “‘sweeping Indian women 
out of the sheltered bays of contentment 
in their secluded home life into the un- 
charted currents of modern progress’’ 
(LV, 550), and calls for a pioneering spirit in 
making adjustments to the new situation. 
“Tn all forms of mission work, institutional 
routine must be reduced to the minimum 
to release missionary personality for fuller 
creative expression.”” (IV, 748.) 

So far we record generalities. But 
specific criticisms, with clear reference to 
particular enterprises, are offered. We 
can only indicate their character. For de- 
tails consult the page references we give, 

First, there is much evidence of sec- 
tarianism, competition, indifference to the 
possibility of united projects. There are 
175 different Protestant missionary so- 
cieties represented in India! (IV, 35.) The 


churches represented have carried over to 
India their particular points of view (in 
doctrine and practise) and the differences 
“keep the Christian movement from mak- 
ing its maximum impact upon the life and 
thought of India.”” (1, 72.) “Overlapping 
and competition are conspicuous”’ in some 
places. (IV, 210.) The “trivialities of 
denominationalism” (I, 189) prevent the 
best results. Too many colleges are main- 
tained because sectarian pride is at stake. 
But much of the trouble lies at home. “If 
we are to get help from an ununited West 
we must allow denominationalism,”’ says 
a Methodist Superintendent. (IV, 600.) 
It must not be forgotten, however, that in 
South India the movement toward Chris- 
tian unity has gone further, at least in its 
proposals, than anywhere else in the world 
(I, 70-71). 

The missionaries have too often lived 
aloof from the people. Indian Christians 
ask now that they be “brothers not bosses” 
(IV, xviii), and many feel with Gandhi 
that our Western mind is ‘‘too much ob- 
sessed with the idea-of conquest and pos- 
session” and that our “‘inveterate habit of 
proselytism is another form of it.” (IV, 
28.) Interesting comments are found on 
pages 539-543 and on p. 648 of Vol. IV. 
Very frequent is the demand today that 
missionaries be more accessible. ‘‘They 
live in a little bit of America. . . . They 
never come near us unless they want to 
convert us.” (I, 82.) 

Th rdly, the missions fail to adapt their 
work to the cultural heritage of the people. 
“A single shelf of a good European library 
is worth the whole native literature of 
India and Arabia,” wrote Macauley in 
1835, and this Western arrogance still all 
too often marks missionary attitudes to- 
day. Sir Arthur Mayhew, an authority 
on Indian education, points out that ‘‘the 
personality of India can find complete 
and joyful expression only in a life con- 
sistent with her spiritual and social tradi- 
tions and heritage.”” But we have made 
Christianity synonymous with Western 
architecture, dress, music, comportment, 
and language. What must Burmese Chris- 
tians think of schools, chapels and dormi- 
tories named as memorials of Americans 
when, in a number of cases, American 
money paid only a fraction of the cost? 
(IV, 610.) A few examples of successful 
adaptations are appreciatively described, 
but as exceptions (see IV, 624). Excellent 
suggestions for progress along this line 
are given. (IV, 627.) There should be 
“more generous readiness to walk and talk 
with men of varying creeds and views . 
going far in patient, courteous adjustment 
to ways and customs sacred and binding 
through long usage.”’ (I, 85-86.) 

In this connection it is enlightening to 
compare a missionary’s statement with the 
testimony of a group of Christians in 
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Burma. The former said, ‘“Whenever and 
wherever Christianity has taken anything 
over from a non-Christian religion, Chris- 
tianity has been decidedly the loser.” 
The latter said, ‘““We are so far Western- 
ized that most of us look down on Burmese 
literature and music with contempt.” 
(I, 103.) We note also that “Indian con- 
gregations are unable to maintain work in 
expensive church buildings erected in the 
past by foreign funds. . . . Fine buildings 
are going to waste”’ in five districts that 
are specified. 

Of great urgency is the problem of devo- 
lution, the transfer of control from mis- 
sionaries to Indians or other nationals. 
Evidence is adduced to show that, with 
-few exceptions, missions have been too 
grudging in relinquishing directing power. 
Here is one example: “On a mission com- 
mittee of seven, appointed to confer with 
a Synod committee of Indians, only two 
members were under sixty years of age 
and none was younger than forty-five.” 
(I, 98.) The process of “devolution” has 
been slower in mission colleges than in 
government colleges, a sad evidence of lack 
of trust where trust might be most ex- 
pected. 

The reports are searching in their reve- 
lation of the lack of social vision in most of 
the missions. Much work that might 
seem to express social idealism is really 
(and frankly) maintained to give an op- 
portunity for evangelistic efforts. (IV, 
592-3.) At one college a faculty member 
gave a series of sermons on social problems 
but had to give up because his colleagues 
disapproved. (IV, 743.) Of one mission 
after another we read that no work has 
been undertaken which might express 
Christian views regarding the conditions 
under which people live and work. A few 
notable exceptions are the more striking 
because they are so exceptional. ‘‘When a 
young Karen teacher in Moulmein ventured 
to suggest that Girl Guiding might be 
Christian service .... the rest of the 
group dismissed her opinion as of doubtful 
value.”’ (IV, 741.) Yet the achievements 
of missionary influence suggest how great 
an opportunity there is, for it is freely said 
in India that the emancipation of women 
is the best result of missions. 

The vital question put by the Commis- 
sion to Christians at home is this: “Are 
you willing to place in the midst of the 
Indian villages the spirit of the living 
Christ and leave it to the villagers to de- 
termine the form of fellowship which may 
emerge? Are you willing to proceed with 
major emphasis upon ‘exemplification of 
Christianity through service and character’ 
and trust God for the results?” (I, 18.) 
The reference here is to rural work, es- 
pecially to the great need for well-planned 
social reconstruction work, but a similar 
question could be framed, indeed is framed, 
in connection with labor and housing con- 
ditions in the cities, quality versus quan- 
tity in educational effort, etc. What India 
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most needs today can be summed up as 
“new ideas, new energies, and new view- 
points” (I, 35), and these, of course, must 
deal with social and economic conditions. 

Such are the criticisms, or a selection 
from them. But the “appraisers” are 
very appreciative where they find mis- 
sionaries animated by progressive ideas 
and doing creative work. Especially in- 
teresting are the activities at Ushagram 
(I, 44 ff), the school at Orgole (I, 119 ff) 
and that at Moga (IV, 351), all in India. 
And in summary statement tribute is paid 
to the achievements of the missionary 
movement (‘after making full allowance 
for . . . . narrowness, incompetence, sec- 
tarianism and the tendency to domineer’’) 
as “one of the leading agencies of funda- 
mental social change and of inter-cultural 
exchange.”’ (IV, xx.) 

The positive suggestions made are very 
concrete. The missions are urged to make 
more of their ‘‘permeating influence;’”’ to 
undertake a ministry of reconciliation in 
places where, under the new nationalism, 
there is bitter inter-racial strife; to cul- 
tivate contacts with organized labor, and 
with Europeans not connected with mis- 
sionary efforts; to pool the results of suc- 
cessful experiment, and freely exchange 
personnel with a view to putting people 
where their talents and training can be 
made most effective; to transfer control 
of institutions from home boards to govern- 
ing bodies composed largely of nationals; 


Ordination of 


The historic Universalist church in 
Chelsea, Mass., was the scene of a sig- 
nificant event Sunday evening, June 18, 
when Mr. Clarence Leslie Curtice was 
ordained by Convention and seminary 
officials, at the request of the church. 

One hundred and thirty members and 
friends of the church, and visiting clergy, 
attended the service, in which seven 
ministers participated, the invocation being 
made by Rev. Earl F. Nauss, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of Nashua, 
N. H., of which church Mr. Curtice was 
once a member. 

Dr. John H. Quint, pastor of the County 
Road Congregational Church of Chelsea, 
read the Scripture Lesson, from the 2d, 
3d and 4th chapters of Second Timothy. 

In his sermon Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
Tufts College, said, ““The church stands 
in society to give meaning to life.”” “‘Con- 
ditions of human life today,’ he said, 
‘require that a living faith be given to the 
world, enabling men to see through the 
confusions of the present hour (created by 
the change of directives that has taken 
place during the spread of culture in 
science and education), something they can 
hold on to with confidence, and perceive 
goals that, in the attainment thereof, en- 
rich and exalt life.” He stressed the fact 
that “there is great need of an army of 
young men going out, as ministers of the 


to, concentrate on a few excellent schools 
and colleges rather than continue institu- 
tions which no longer command the respect 
of nationals; to eliminate wasteful du- 
plication, and to constitute all Christian 
colleges in India and Asia as a single enter- 
prise managed by a competent board with 
ample authority to deal drastically with 
duplication, assignment of personnel, etc. 

This first thoroughly objective study of 
missions will serve all churches (except 
those which reject its fundamental assump- 
tions), although it has been limited to, the 
work of six American missionary societies 
willing to cooperate and put information 
at the disposal of the Laymen’s Inquiry. 
Will those who support missions take the 
word of these careful appraisers, or will 
they dismiss the reports with a complacent 
confidence in the policies hitherto domi- 
nant? It is idle to predict. But those 
who financed the Inquiry, Mr. Rockefeller 
and other large givers, will probably de- 
mand that suggested reforms be undertaken 
forthwith if their contributions are to be 
continued. 

Perhaps the attitude of liberal Christian 
Churches toward foreign missions will be 
somewhat better understood now that 
their reasons for not engaging in the tradi- 
tional missionary activities are thus shown 
to rest on valid principles which are ably 
defined by men and women engaged as 
investigators by missionary givers! 

H.E.B.S 


C. L. Curtice 


liberal faith, to help men stand for the 
nobler life in the midst of the evident cor- 
ruption of politics, lawlessness, treachery in 
high office, gaming, drinking and wastage 
of life and its resources; and to help men 
see and understand that the eternal values 
of each personal life and of humanity as 
a whole possess the dependability and 
durability essential to the foundations and 
superstructure of effort and progress.” 

The act of ordination and ordination 
prayer were by Dr. Lee S. McCollester, 
former Dean of Crane Theological School, 
assisted by participating clergymen. 

The right hand of fellowship was given 
Mr. Curtice by Rev. Charles P. Hall, of 
the West Somerville Universalist Church, 
representing the Fellowship Committee of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, of which he is the secretary. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Superintendent of 
Churches, presented the greetings of the 
Convention, and the churches and minis- 
ters in its fellowship. Dr. Coons spoke 
happily of the service Mr. Curtice had 
already rendered the Chelsea church 

The benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. C. Leslie Curtice. 

A reception was tendered Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtice at the close of the formal program, 
and refreshments were served, in the ves- 
try of the church, by the women of the 
parish. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


SHALL WE OFFER AWARDS FOR 
CHURCH SCHOOL ATTEND- 
ANCE? 


This is a question which many schools 
face annually. Where the award system 
has become firmly intrenched leaders often 
hesitate to do away with it. But the 
leadership of one Universalist church school 
this year faced the facts squarely and then 
acted in accordance with what they found 
to be actually true. You will be interested 
in this account, written at our request, by 
the director of religious education of the 
school in question. For good measure 
here’s a paragraph from the letter which 
accompanied it: 

“T’ve left out rather an important point 
which we discussed, namely, that reliance 
upon awards for attendance tends to make 
the teaching staff careless about their 
program, knowing that pupils will come 
anyway to get their pins at the end of a 
year. Without awards we must depend 
on our programs to attract attendance— 
and that means work and, of course, real 
accomplishment in the end.’”’ 


First let me say that our problem of 
awards is not solved. We are just complet- 
ing our first year of experiment in aban- 
doning the elaborate system of pin awards 
under which our church school existed for 
a great many years. But the results of 
the experiment are gratifying and they 
are submitted for what they may be worth. 

Two years ago pins were awarded to 
pupils who had a perfect (?) attendance 
for as short a time as three months! The 
awards were presented for six months, a 
year, two years, etc. The question mark 
following the word perfect indicates that 
actually the attendance was not perfect 
in some cases. Johnny would miss a trolley 
and the next one would get him to the 
church too late, so he would be excused 
that Sunday. Mary hada tooth pulled 
on Saturday and her mother was afraid 
she would catch cold if she went out 
Sunday, so she was excused that Sunday. 
And Tommy had a slight cold so he was 
excused under that expansive heading 
“iIIness.””’ To be sure pupils were only 
allowed two Sundays for illness excuses— 
but where is the bookkeeper who will re- 
view all of Johnny’s and Mary’s and 
Tommy’s excuses and discover whether 
the different teachers have indicated the 
children were excused, or marked as pres- 
ent (since their absences were excused), or 
as absent—since they never saw a written 
excuse? 

Aside from the confusion and occasional 
injustice which resulted from the system, 
there was the expense to be considered. 
Our school recently made the last payment 
to the Publishing House on a bill for at- 
tendance award pins the size of which I 
would rather not divulge! I might say, 
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however, that it would more than cover 
our entire contributions to Universalist 
missions for the year. 

But the confusion might have been en- 
dured, the occasional injustices eventually 
made right, and expense borne, had the 
end justified the means. Was it right for 
us to urge attendance at church school be- 
cause pupils would ‘‘spoil their splendid 
records” or because they would receive 
handsome pins at the end of a specified 
period of time? Arguments were many 
and full of feeling at successive board 
meetings. ‘“‘If you’ve got the pupils there 
you can teach them” ... . “Pins-aren’t 
bribes; they’re awards for sacrifices made.” 

. . . “Something must be done to en- 
courage attendance. It is diminishing 
constantly” ... ‘Pupils will suffer great 
disappointment when they find there’s 
nothing to work for,”’ ete., ete. 

After six months of study and consid- 
eration the following conclusions were 
agreed upon: The primary motive of 
pupils attending the church school should 
be their interest in its activities. A school 
first of all should stand on its own merits. 
Pupils, if they are sufficiently interested, 
will come regardless of rewards for their 
efforts. However, in cases where pupils 
attend every Sunday during the year, 
the only excuse for absence being attend- 
ance at another church school, some recog- 
nition of their interest and loyalty might 
be made. Those pupils already estab- 
lished under the pin system might receive 
their yearly pins; a certificate of recogni- 
tion such as is presented in the public 
school system might be given the other 
pupils. Emphasis must be laid upon 
greater values such as scholarship, and the 
character traits of reliability, cooperation, 
reverence, interest and initiative which 
reflect the attitude of the pupil toward his 
fellows and his church. 

These stricter regulations and _ their 
purpose were carefully explained to both 
parents and pupils in written and verbal 
form. Pupils were graded by their teach- 
ers for the above characteristics. The re- 
ports were sent monthly to their parents 
and returned to the teachers. An honor 
roll of pupils who were classed as A grade 


was posted. The requirements were very 
strict, but the names inscribed clearly 
indicated the leaders of the school—those 
most active and interested, modest and 
helpful. It became an achievement to be 
an honor student, rather like belonging to 
an honorary fraternity. 

A summary of results in answer to some 
of the arguments put forth may interest 
you. The active enrollment of the school 
in January, 1983, when we were abandon- 
ing the old award system, was identical 
with the active enrollment of the school in 
January, 1932, when we had the system. 
Not one member has been lost through the 
process of abandoning the system. Six- 
teen members who received pins in 1932 
did not receive them in 1933. Neverthe- 
less, all but four of these maintained a regu- 
lar attendance throughout the year. Two 
of these four left because of conditions at 
home and two because of marriage and 
changes in their circumstances. Two of 
the sixteen were on the honor roll. Eight- 
een established under the pin system re- 
ceived yearly pins for perfect attendance. 
Four of these were on the honor roll. 

At least one point has been proved in 
our experiment. In our situation the regu- 
lar attendance s not at all affected by 
gradual abandonment of the attendance 
award system. The honor roll, which 
served this year as a ‘substitute stimulus,” 
is not perfectly satisfactory because every 
teacher has her own standard of evaluating 
character, which makes for an uneven 
evaluation of pupils for the honor roll. 
But that leaves us with a challenge for 
next year! 

\V REE 


* * 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


What Ferry Beach is to Universalists 
Star Island is to Unitarians. The Institute 
of Religious Education will be held jointly 
with the Laymen’s Conference, July 8-15. 
The faculty includes the following: 

Rev. Lee 8. McCollester, D. D. Five 
lectures on ““The Whence and Whither of 
Religion.”’ 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister 
of Unitarian Church, Bangor, Me. Five 
lectures on “The Teaching Function of 
the Liberal Church.”’ 

Rey. Frank O. Holmes, minister of First 
Church, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Confer- 
ences on Chureh School Administration 
and Senior Class Methods. é 

Miss Susan M. Andrews. Conferences 
on Junior and Intermediate Methods. 

Miss Olga Whittlesey, teacher in the 
Unity Church School, Montclair, N. J. 
Conferences on Kindergarten and Primary 
Methods. 

Rev. Frank Edwin Smith, minister of 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Institute Sermon. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Northfield.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Sunday morning, 
May 7. It was Regimental Sunday for Co. 
F of the Vermont National Guard, and a 
large number of those men were present in 
a body. He also spoke to the Sunday 
school and in the afternoon met a com- 
mittee in preparation for the Centennial 
Convention June 25-28. The senior young 
people’s society presented two plays in 
Howe Hall May 12, Mrs. George H. Howes 
and Mrs. John E. Erickson having charge 
of the program. Mrs. Inez Woodbury 
was secretary of the Memorial Day com- 
mittee and had charge of the Children of 
the American Revolution. Mrs. Woodbury 
is historian of the D. A. R. Prof. A. W. 
Peach spoke at the Rotary conclave at St. 
Johnsbury May 11, and at the Fish and 
Game Club annual meeting in Randolph. 
Miss Mary R. Whitney was elected secre- 
taryeol the “Y.. Ps © eAgnotsUeevis Mi. for 
next year, also secretary of the “‘Philagon,”’ 
a new women’s group for debating and 
public speaking. The newspapers report 
that Rev. George H. Howes gave a “most 
stirring patriotic sermon’ on Memorial 
Sunday, the patriotic societies attending 
inabody. Mrs. H. A. Whitney had charge 
of the patriotic singing by the children of 
the town on Memorial Day. * * Stowe.— 
The Superintendent preached here Sunday 
evening, May 7, the minister, Rev. George 
B. Marsh, conducting the service. 
Marsh recently spoke over the radio 
WDEV. Mrs. Jennie Macutchan spoke 
to the Missionary Society in April, and 
Mrs. Jean Marsh spoke on her recent trip 
to Europe at the May meeting. The 
Young People’s Christian Fellowship unit- 
ed with Morrisville meeting recently. 
The United Ladies’ Aid has had a success- 
ful year. Seven were received into mem- 
bership of the Community Church at 
Easter and five children were christened. 
Mr. Marsh preached the Memorial Sunday 
sermon to the patriotic societies and a 
large number were present. * * Stock- 
bridge.—There was a good attendance 
here at nine o’clock in the morning, May 
14, to hear the Superintendent. It was a 
Mothers’ Day service and a tribute was 
paid to Rowland Evans Robinson, the 
famous Vermont writer. * * Ferrisburg.— 
Through the leadership of Rev. Walter 
J. Coates, president of the League of Ver- 
mont Writers, the Superintendent joined 
with others in the observance of the cen- 
tenary of the birth of the Vermont author, 
Rowland Evans Robinson, at the famous 
homestead here, in this vicinity where 
Rev. Walter Ferriss had his well known 
Universalist centers in the early history 
of that movement in Vermont. * * Felch- 
ville.—There was a large attendance 
Sunday evening, May 14, when the Su- 
perintendent held a Mothers’ Day service 
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and also paid a tribute to Robinson, the 
Vermont writer, reading from his works. 
Rev. N. H. Scott, minister of the Browns- 
ville and Felchville Methodist churches, 
took part in the service. Rev. William L. 
Forkell was the preacher May 28 and Col. 
Loren R. Pierce was the Memorial Day 
orator. The Ladies’ Aid held a meeting at 
the church parlors May 4, and a social 
service demonstration was held May 10. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ 4 H Clubs gave a play 
at Universalist hall May 16. * * Wash- 
ington.—There was another large audience 
here when the Superintendent preached 
May 21. Rev. C. A. Simmons also had 
large audiences on Mothers’ Day and 
Memorial Sunday. Mr. Simmons has 
been elected a trustee of the Free Public 
Library and Mrs. John F. Calef has sent 
gifts both to the library and to the museum. 
The young people’s society is having fine 
meetings, good attendance and real in- 
terest. * * North Hatley, Que.—The 
largest audience that he has found here 
met the Superintendent Sunday morning, 
May 28. Rev. Evan T. Evans was the 
speaker May 19 at the Women’s Institute, 
taking as his subject ““The Life and Work 
of George Frederick Watts.”” Two mem- 
bers who died recently, April 14 and May 
20, who were devoted to the church and 
were generous in their remembrance of the 
society, were Mrs. Ida M. Kezar, widow 
of Lucius B. Call, and Jean B. LeBaron. 
Mr. LeBaron was a general merchant, had 
been mayor many years, was largely re- 
sponsible for the building of the consoli- 
dated school and, like his parents before 
him, was very much interested in the 
church. His funeral was largely attended. 
His son, Francis Gordon LeBaron, was 
married May 16 to Anna Frances Van 
Buskirk of Sandwich, B. C. * * Hunting- 
ville, Que.—-The First Huntingville Com- 
pany of Canadian Girl Guides, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Hunting Armstrong, captain, having 
passed the tenderfoot test, were enrolled 
May 20. At the annual meeting of the 
Huntingville Cemetery Association, in 
May, it was planned to establish a me- 
morial to the late Rev. Mary L. Hadley, 
who led in the organization of the associa- 
tion. The Superintendent preached here 
Sunday afternoon, May 28. * * St. Johns- 
bury.—The Superintendent met a few 
of the leaders here Sunday evening, May 
28. Rev. John M. Paige has been elected 
president of the St. Johnsbury Ministers’ 
Association. For the second time in three 
years he was patriotic chaplain on Me- 
morial Day morning. The Caledonia 
Company Fish and Game Association held 
its annual banquet in the church hall and 
about 800 attended. * * South Strafford. 
—Mr. Pennoyer was the speaker at the 
community meeting here Monday after- 
noon, May 29. Quite extensive repairs 


are being made on the “Gates House,” 
which has been bought and is being put 
in order for a manse. * * Barnard.—A 
call on Sinclair Lewis, at Twin Farms, 
found him an enthusiast regarding the life 
and work of Hosea Ballou. At the annual 
meeting held May 6, the following were 
elected officers of the Universalist society: 
President, G. E. Wheelock; clerk, Mrs. 
Alice M. Aikens; treasurer, Mrs. Nellie 
Thayer; committee, F. H. Thayer, Mrs. 
Lora Watts, Roy Wheelock and Henry 
Watts; auditor, Mrs. Jennie Thayer. * * 
Barre.—Rey. L. G. Williams gave an ad- 
dress, “‘Medicine Plus,’ at the annual 


- convention of the Vermont State Nurses 


Association at Waterbury, June 1. He 
was the speaker at Montpelier Seminary 
chapel May 25, and gave a dramatic 
reading at Goddard Seminary May 12. 
Mrs. James G. Pirie was elected recording 
secretary of the D. A. R. May 20. Mrs. 
George E. Milne is secretary of the Mont- 
pelier Branch of the American Association 
of University Women. Mrs. J. K. Pirie is 
president of the Hospital Aid. Miss Carrie 
Wheelock, local regent, and Mrs. Horace A. 
Richardson were at the recent Continental 
Congress of the D. A. R. in Washington. 
Virgil E. Ayers, former representative and 
road commissioner, died May 19, aged 78. 
* * Bellows Falls.—John C. Dennison 
and Miss Margaret C. Bolles were the two 
Universalists on th: committee of the 
United Church to arrange for the enter- 
tainment of the Vermont Congregational 
Conference annual meetings, May 12-14. 
Rev. Harlan M. Campbell spoke to the 
mothers of the church school May 16 and 
preached to the patriotic societies and 
others May 28. Miss Bolles and Rev. 
D. B. F. Hoyt were discussion leaders at 
Windham and South Windsor Council of 
Religious Education of the Congregational 
Church, Saxton’s River, May 19. Miss 
Bolles attended the seminar, Fletcher 
Farm, Proctorsville, May 27, under Dr. 
Benson Y. Landis of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ. Rev. F. A. Kim- 
ball was elected secretary, and Mrs. 
William C. Jewett treasurer, of the Bel- 
lows Falls League of Women Voters, May 
1. Mrs. Fred H. Babbitt was elected to 
the committee of the Old Rockingham 
Meeting House Association May 9. John 
P. Lawrence was elected president of the 
Rockingham Hospital Association May 15. 
* * Bethel.—Rev. William C. Harvey 
preached the patriotic sermon at the 
union service in the Universalist church, 
May 28. Mr. Harvey gave a reading from 
Rowland Robinson’s works at the Rotary 
Club, May 5. He was recently elected 
president of the Library Association and 
Mrs. Lillian M. Cady was elected librarian. 
Mrs. Harvey was elected president of the 
Woman’s Club and Mrs. Cady secretary. 
* * Brattleboro.—Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt 
gave the Memorial Day address, May 30, 
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on “Keeping Faith,’ and offered the 
prayer at the 60th anniversary of Pro- 
tective Grange, May 31. Rev. Richard 
Allen Day, minister Congregational So- 
ciety, Unitarian, Peterboro, N. H., was the 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Fire- 
side Club, May 15, taking as his subject 
“Typical Characters of New England.” * * 
Chester.—Mr. George P. Lovell was the 
preacher at the union patriotic service, 
May 28, the Baptist and Congregational 
churches uniting for the occasion, and 
there was the largest attendance ot any 
morning service for six years or more. 
Mr. Lovell was elected commander of the 
grand commandery of Knights Templars of 
Vermont at the annual conclave, May 22, 
and Oscar E. Benson, Brattleboro, was 
elected vice president of the Vermont As- 
sociation of Knights Templars Command- 
ers. Rev. William L. Forkell was the 
Memorial Day orator here. * * Concord.— 
Rev. John M. Paige was the preacher of 
the Memorial Sunday sermon, the patriotic 
societies attending. He was also the 
Memorial Day orator for the third suc- 
cessive year. * * Derby Line.—The an- 
nual Mothers’ Day banquet of the Clara 
Barton Guild was held May 13 and the 
speaker was Miss Ruth Bly of New- 
port. Miss Ruth Holland and Mrs. 
Clarence Copp also spoke. Rev. Eugene 
L. Conklin was the preacher at the Me- 
morial Sunday morning service, May 28, 
when the patriotic societies attended. * * 
East Calais.—Dr. A. W. Hewitt baptized 
two infants and twelve young people and 
adults recently, and at Haster Rev. E. G. 
Batten received nine into full membership 
of the Union Church. Several attended 
the Washington County Council of Re- 
ligious Education at the United Church, 
Cabot, May 2. Mr. D. B. Dwinell, local 
superintendent, is president of that Coun- 
cil. * * Gaysville.—The Mite Society had 
a very successful dinner meeting in the 
home of Mrs. A. H. Harrington, May 11, 
and plans were made for activity in the 
months ahead. * * Hartland.—Rev. 
William L. Forkell gave a radio address 
from the Springfield station, May 24, on 
“The New Note in the World’s Life.”? On 
May 14, 21 and 28, he preached afternoons 
in the Congregational church of Quechee, 
endeavoring also to help solve some local 
difficulties. He gave a lecture on “‘Ameri- 
ca in a Changing World” at Millis, Mass., 
May 5. The Four Corners Sunday school 
had forty-eight at the Mothers’ Day ses- 
sion. * * Richmond.—Rey. Walter R. 
Blackmer led the State Congregational 
Conference in a period of worship at Rock- 
ingham Meeting House May 12, spoke at 
Vermont Academy May 14, and gave an 
address at the Fall Mountain Ministerial 
Association, Westminster, May 15. The 
United Church of Richmond gave Mr. and 
Mrs. Blackmer a reception April 30. The 
Louise M. Smiley and the Ladies’ Aid 
Circles of King’s Daughters held a union 
missionary meeting May 10, with Mrs. 


Dora Fish as speaker. The men served a 
supper in the Universalist vestry May 10. 
The officers and teachers of the church 
school had a supper conference May 24. 
From May 7, for six months, the services 
will be in the Universalist church. Mrs. 
Blossom Goodrich, Chittenden County 
president of King’s Daughters, had charge 
of the annual convention at Williston, 
May 5. * * Rochester.—The May meet- 
ing of the Council of the United Sunday 
school was held with Rev. and Mrs. 
George H. Coffin, May 22. Mrs. Coffin 
preached several Sundays in the absence 
of her husband. The annual meetings of 
the Community Club were held in the ves- 
try of the Universalist Church, May 25. 
Mrs. Jessie B. Tinkham has returned from 
California. * * Rutland.—Rev. Roy E. 
Griffith of DeLand, Fla., was the supply 
preacher on May 7. Rev. Robert D. 
Killam of Brooklyn, N. Y., preached 
May 14, 21, 28 and June 4. The largest 
attended parish meeting in many years 
was held June 6, and it was unanimously 
voted to call Mr. Killam to become minis- 
ter of the church. The call has been ac- 
cepted and the pastorate will begin Sept. 
38. Mr. Killam graduates in June from 
the Canton Theological School. He has 
been student minister of Methodist church- 
es and more recently of the Universalist 
church at Henderson, N. Y. There is 
considerable enthusiasm for the work here. 
Mrs. O. H. Coolidge of Rutland, and Mrs. 
L. J. Hathaway of Middlebury, formerly of 
the St. Albans church, have been elected 
delegates from the Vermont Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to the National Council 
meeting in Richmond, Va. Mrs. Coolidge 
was recently a speaker at the Garden Club 
of Brandon. Atty. Gilbert F. Davis of 
Windsor spoke to the Men’s Club, May 
11, on “Troubles of the American Tourist 
in China.” Mrs. Effie E. Yantis gave a 
travel talk to the Women’s Mission Circle, 
May 8. Cola J. Cleveland was in charge 
of the seventh annual county 4 H council 
meeting, May 20. Mr. Pennoyer spoke 
over the radio May 2 and conducted the 
devotions for the Rutland County Con- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
preached at the Universalist church of 
Pasadena, Cal., June 18. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose suggested to the 
Sunday school of Haverhill that they take 
this pledge every Children’s Sunday: ‘TI 
pledge allegiance to the First Universalist 
Church of Haverhill and to Jesus Christ, 
for whom it stands, a Liberal Church 
with Love and Service for All.” 

Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt of Worcester 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
trom Tufts at the recent Commencement. 

On Monday, June 19, Lewis Lathrop 
Fisher, youngest son of Dr. L. B. Fisher 
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vention of King’s Daughters, May 5, at 
the Methodist church. * * St. Albans.— 
The Lend-a-Hand Society met with Mrs. 
F. S. Denison, May 2. Mrs. Guy F. 
Barker was elected one of the executive 
board of the Autonce Club. * * Spring- 
field.—Two more church members were 
received by Rev. H. E. Latham, May 14. 
The Easter collection was over two hun- 
dred dollars. George A. Perry gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on astronomy, “The 
Story of the Stars,’”’ to the Sunday school, 
May 21. Mr. Latham recently spoke on 
“The Yellowstone Park, or Godin Nature.” 
At the I. O. O. F. Encampment, May 18, 
Charles G. Staples of Brattleboro was 
elected treasurer and Harry L. Russell, 
Rutland, on the finance committee. Mait- 
land C. Lovell was one of the Memorial 
Day committee. * * Woodstock.—Seth J. 
Winslow, aged ninety-eight, Vermont’s 
oldest civil war veteran, was specially 
honored in all the Memorial Day meet- 
ings. Governor Wilson was the Memorial 
Day orator. George D. Aiken, speaker 
of the Vermont House of Representatives, 
was the speaker at the Men’s Club May 16. 
Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield gave a current 
events talk at the high school assembly 
May 29. Rey. J. L. Dowson has spoken 
at several meetings recently. * * Griffin, 
Que.—An old landmark, dating back to 
the day of the pioneers in Stanstead 
County, the Old Griffin Church, was 
burned May 16. It was built in 1840-41 
by Universalists, Methodists and Baptists, 
who held services in proportion to the 
ownership of the pews. Probably an an- 
nual service will continue to be held on the 
grounds and provisions made for tent ac- 
commodations. * * Other Notes.—Mrs. 
George Caswell, who died Jan. 20, 1938, in 
Quebee Province, was born at Ascot Cor- 
ner, Que., Feb. 1, 1850, daughter of Charles 
Stuart and Lucy (Winslow) Lebourveau, 
and had been a strong Universalist. . . 
Rev. Fannie EH. Austin preached at the 
Methodist church, Weston, April 30, while 
Rey. C. P. Hanson was at Conference in 
St. Albans. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


of Chicago, was married to Miss Ivy 
Campbell. The ceremony was performed 
by Dr. Fisher in the Fisher home. The 
bride is the head of the Department of 
Philosophy in Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., and Mr. and Mrs. Fisher will live 
in Aurora. 


Rev. Norman D. Fletcher, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Montclair, N. J., 
and Rey. John Clarence Lee, D. D., acting 
pastor of the Stamford, Conn., church, 
were visitors at Headquarters on Friday, 
June 238. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn of Middle- 
town, N. Y., is now president of the 
Middletown Superintendents’ and Pastors’ 
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Association, and also has been elected dean 
of the Middletown Community Teacher 
Training School which ten churches are 
sponsoring. 

Mr. Harry Cary of Tufts has gone to 
Nottingham, N. H., to serve as student 
pastor for the summer. 


Massachusetts 
Somerville, First—Rev. George E, 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. On Sunday, 


May 14, the women of this church con- 
ducted the morning service. The address 
was delivered by Mrs. Walter Farnham, 
chairman of Missions, and her subject 
was “Our Inheritance and Our Mission.” 
On May 17 the annual meeting of the 
Sabbath School Union was held in the 
parish house. Rev. Theodore G. Soares, 
D. D., of California was the speaker. Mr. 
Charles Robinson, superintendent of the 
church school, was in charge. The last 
meeting of the Men’s Club was held May 
18. The Junior League, made up of 
young ladies of the senior classes of the 
church school, gave a salmagundi party 
in the parish house on Friday night, May 
19. Joining with the College Avenue 
Universalist, this church held its annual 
Field Day at the Sheepfold. A lawn party 
was held on the church green in front of 
the parish house on Saturday evening, 
June 10. Mr. Raymond Wiley was the 
chairman. At the church school Sunday 
service June 11 five babies were christened. 
George O. Nelson, Jr., and Basil Jenkins 
received bar pins for nine years of perfect 
attendance, and June Burns and Mildred 
Orcutt received eight-year bar pins. The 
last service for this season was held on 
Sunday, June 18, and the church will be 
closed until Sept. 10. 


Michigan 

Detroit.—At its annual meeting in May 
the First Universalist Society in Detroit 
voted to invite the First Unitarian Society 
to continue the union services for another 
year, during which time a joint committee 
should be appointed to work out a basis 
for permanent union. At a special meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Society held 
June 20 it was voted unanimously to ac- 
cept this invitation. On account of ab- 
normal conditions it is felt that the five 
months have afforded no adequate test. 


New York 


Middletown.—Rev. George H. Thor- 
burn, Jr., pastor. The speaker at the 
May meeting of the Men’s Club was Rev. 
Thomas Turrell of the Unitarian church of 
Newburgh, N. Y. W. M. Seeley of the 
Unive salist church has ‘been re-elected 
chief of the Fire Department. The Walk- 
kill Company, of which Mr. Seeley is a 
member, is composed mostly of men from 
the Universalist church. The Middle- 
town Christian Endeavor Union has been 
reorganized and is now known as the 
Middletown League for Christian Youth. 
Mr. Thorburn was elected to the presi- 


dency of the organization. Miss Mildred 
Conkling, of our Y. P. C. U., was chosen 
secretary. On Children’s Day six babies 
were christened, sixty-six were given di- 
plomas of graduation from department to 
department (diplomas were given this 
year for the first time), forty-two received 
awards for 100 per cent attendance for the 
year. Recent speaking engagements of 
the minister include a presentation speech 
of an American flag to the district school in 
Wallkill, N. Y., for the junior O: U. A. M., 
the annual memorial service for the Odd 
Fellows, and the address at the Past 
Grands Association of the Odd Fellows on 
June 22. The church closed for vacation 
June 25. Mr. Thorburn and Ernest 
Young, the president of the Y. P. C. U., 
will drive to Turkey Run for the National 
Y. P. C. U. Convention, and a group of 
Unioners are planning to attend the Labor 
Day week-end meetings at Murray Grove. 


* 


WHO’S WHO wei 


Rey. Charles R. Joy is adminis- 
trative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, liter- 
ary editor of the Leader, professor 
of biography in Dartmouth College 
since 1929, is dean-elect of Swarth- 
more College. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton is minister 
of the First Unitarian Church 
(Unitarian-Universalist), of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Rev. Charles G. Girelius is a 
Unitarian minister, a frequent con- 
tributor to the Leader and the Chris- 
tian Register. 

4 Julia Weld Huntington is in- 
* terested in the administrative side of 
* Public Health Nursing. 

4 Rev. Harry Taylor is minister of 
* the First Congregational Church of 
* ~PittstieldsN. He 

= James D. Tillinghast is a former 
* Universalist minister, at one time 

* Superintendent of Churches in * 
* 
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Pennsylvania, now living in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. " 


ALABAMA WOMEN 


The Mission Circles of Alabama held 
their May Day in a park in Montgomery 
on May 17. The day was fair and some 
forty women from Brewton, Camp Hill, 
Chapman and Montgomery were present. 
Mrs. J. A. Kernodle of Camp Hill, the state 
president, presided. Mrs. J. G. McGowin, 
of Chapman, delighted her friends with 
her experiences abroad a year ago. Rev. 
H. T. Crumpton of Camp Hill spoke, also 
Mrs. T. R. Miller of Brewton, and several 
others. . Luncheon was served under the 
trees and a social hour followed. 

All in all, this meeting was one of the 


most inspiring that I have attended in a 
long time. I believe that this was the 
second annual meeting of our ladies. It 
is proposed from now on to make the May 
Day meeting an annual affair. 


Lyman Ward. 
* * 

DOOLITTLE HOME VISITATION 
DAY 


The annual Visitation and Donation Day 
at Doolittle Home on June 6 was a de- 
cided success in every way. The matron 
of the Home, Mrs. M. Beulah Edwards, 
and the trustees desire to express to all who 
made gifts of money and provisions to the 
Home upon that day their sincere thanks 
and appreciation. 


* * 


SERVICE OFFERED FREE 


For churches without regular services 
and for study groups, complete services in 
printed torm are now being provided from 
Headquarters. A lay reader is all that is 
required. These services for the month of 
July will interpret modern problems ‘In 
the Light of the Liberal Faith.” 

It is hoped that this will be a help to 
many discouraged groups who may be 
willing to “carry on” during the period of 
the depression. It can be done. Write to 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, at Headquarters. 


* * 


ACCOMMODATIONS AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR 


The Visitors’ Tourist Service, Inc., is an 
authorized agency for rooms. The church 
people of Chicago have been canvassed 
and those offering rooms to visitors are 
registered under denominations. It is 
suggested that those wishing rooms of 
moderate price (one to two dollars a day) 
should write to or call at this Tourist 
Agency, 209 South Wabash Avenue, or 
telephone Harrison 9445, stating that they 


would prefer Universalist or liberal homes. 
* * 


SUMMER SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The Roxbury church, Buena Vista 
Street, has tendered to the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention the use of its 
plant, and its organ and organist, for sum- 
mer preaching services during the months 
of July and August. The Convention has 
accepted the offer, and the Superintendent 
has arranged an order of preachers for the 
nine Sundays. These preachers for July 
will be as follows: 

July 2. Rev. G. H. Leining, Melrose. 

July 9. Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, president 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 

July 16. Rev. John van Schaick, D. D., 
editor Christian Leader. 

July 23. Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, Pea- 
body. 

July 30. Rev. Charles A. Haney, New- 
tonville. 

The feeling is quite general that there 
should be at least one Universalist church 
open in Boston all summer. The Buena 
Vista Church is readily reached, being 
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practically as accessible as is the Church 
of the Redemption. The service each 
Sunday morning is at 10.45. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and 6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
Py tS 
COMING EVENTS 


July 5-9. Y. P. C. U. National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. 

July 9-16. Mid-West Institute, Turkey Run 
State Park, Marshall, Ind. 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 10-13. Georgia Convention at Winder. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 


Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 
Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 


Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. ! 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 


ester. 
* 


"FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association runs a 
Fair every summer in order to raise money for reduc- 
tion of the mortgage. 

The Fair will take place Thursday, August 3, dur- 
ing Religious Education Week. 

Attractive and serviceable articles are solicited. 
Mail them after July 4 to The Quillen, Saco, Me. 

President of the Association, Mis. Ethel Man- 
ning, Hartford, Conn.; secretary, Miss Fannie I. 
Knight, 503 Woodfords St., Portland, Me.; treasurer, 
Mrs. Thaga Fisher, Biddeford, Me. 

Y. P. C. U. OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND 


Official Call 


The 44th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, for 
the purpose of hearing reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, to elect officers, to amend 
the Constitution as follows: 

To include in Article VI (Meetings), Section 3: 
‘members of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Alumni Association of 
THEY be CaO 

To add Article X (Clara Barton Camp): “Section 1 
The State Y. P. C. U. Camp Project at.the Clara 
Barton Birthplace shall be managed by progressive 
governing board consisting of a chairman, one rep- 
resentative from each of the Executive Boards of 
the State Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni 


Association and the General Y. P. C. U., these to be 
appointed by the State Y. P. C. U. president, with 
the consent of the State Board, and four other mem- 
bers representing the several sections of the State 
Y. P. C. U., these to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention which ends their respective terms, as herein- 
after provided. 

“Section II. (a) The Chairman and two of the 
sectioa representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention for a period of three years, and 
shall be chosen at the expiration of every term there- 
after for a period of two years. (b) The other two 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention and at the expiration of every 
term thereafter for a period of two years. (c) The 
representatives of the Executive Board of the State 
Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni Association 
and the General Y. P. C. U. shall be chosen annually 
at the time of or as soon after the Annual Convention 
as possible.”’ 

And to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Louise Woodbury, 


Corresponding Secretary. 
By kos 


UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will hold summer 
union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 25, to Sunday, Sept. 3, inclusive. The first four 
services, June 25 through July 16, will be held in the 
Universalist church; from July 23 through Aug. 6 in 
All Souls Church; and from Aug. 13 through Sept. 3 
in Mt. Pleasant Church. The National Memorial 
Chureh will thus be open coniinuously until the 
middle of July. 

The opening service will be a union eommunion 
service, conducted by ministers of the co-operating 


churches. Dr. Perkins will preach at this service , 


and also on July 16. Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Gen- 
eral Superintendent, will preach on July 2 and 9. 

During the summer the church will be open from 
10 to 1. On the Sundays when the services are held 
in the other churches it will be open in the afternoon 
from 1 to 3. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have opportunity to 
visit the National Memorial Church. 

ek 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
Official Call 

The forty-fifth annual convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Universalist Church 
(Inc.) will be held at Turkey Run State Park, Mar- 
shall, Indiana, beginning at noon on July 5 and ex- 
tending through July 9, 1933. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year and 
for the transaction of any business which may legal- 
ly come before it. 

Jenness S. Underhill, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
Sa Re 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


I have been ealled te and have accepted the chair- 
manship of the Murray Grove Fair, which takes place 
on Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19. 

The Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be stressed too strongly. 

Gifts of money, utilities and fancy articles will be 
acceptable, and should be sent to my home address 
until Aug. 1, after which, direct all letters and pack- 
ages to Mrs. George Friedrich, Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 

(Mrs. George) Mary E. Friedrich, 
150 Hast 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Florence Brown Rounds 


Only the family, and the community of Waterford, 
Maine, can know of the loss that is sustained in the 
death of this mother, neighbor and friend. Florence 
Brown married Rev. Orlando A. Rounds when he 
held the Universalist pastorate of Bridgton-Water- 
ford. Settled also in Potsdam and then at Utiea, 
his health failed, and his death ensued at Waterford 
in 1887. A daughter, Mary, teaching in Massa- 
chusetts schools, and a son and his family, survive. 


The ancestral home was filled with friends on June 
5 when Revs. W. O. Bull and H. A. Markley led the 
worship of the hour. 

Books and the better magazines are daily com- 
panions in this home. She had much to share and 
she shared it abundantly. Her works and her 
spirit abide with all who knew her. 

H. A. Markley. 


Lady Campbell 


Lady Campbell, wife of the late Sir Francis Camp- 
bell, founder and principal of the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind near London, died June 18 at a 
private hospital in Newtonville, Mass. She was 
eighty-six. 

Lady Campbell was one of the most prominent 
clubwomen in New England. Upon the death of her 
husband she took up his life work of educating the 
blind and becamé closely associated with the Perkins 
Institute in Boston. She was a native of Acton, 
Mass., and her forbears fought in the Revolutionary 
War. She served as principal of the college her hus- 
band founded, wpon the death of her son, Guy M. 
Campbell, who held that position. 

Lady Campbell made her home at the old family 
estate, the Faulkner Homestead in South Acton. 
She lived alone except for her staff of servants, and 
even in her later years continued her active work 
among the blind. Sir Francis Campbell was one of 
the most prominent men working for the interests 
of the blind. He was decorated many times by 
foreign governments and devoted his life work to the 
school which he founded at London. 

Lady Campbell spent years in England assisting her 
husband at his work. After his death she returned 
to her childhood home. She leaves three sons, Charles 
Campbelt of Detroit, Harry A. F. Campbell and 
Ralph Campbell of Toronto. 

Lady Campbell was a faithful attendant upon the 
services of King’s Chapel for many years, and a 
subscriber to and friend of the Christian Leader. 


TO RENT, AT FERRY BEACH, MAINE. 


Comfortable six-room cottage, next 
to The Quillen, for August. Large 
screened porch, bathroom, 
2-car garage. 


Mrs. W. Y. Alexander, Ferry Beach, Saco, Me. 
THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho-e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days ata time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Educational 
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ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


G 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the Hast. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 


240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 
No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 


paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A ‘‘Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schovo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoreughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any colkege 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being, The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


. BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BOOKS 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 

By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 

The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By_ Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 
By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


A Washington woman who has enjoyed 
thirty-five years of more than unusual 
connubial bliss, has in her employ an 
amusing old Negro cook. 

One day, when a box of especially beau- 
tiful flowers was left for the mistress, the 
cook happened to be present. She said: 
“Yo’ husband send you all them pretty 
flowers you gits, Missy?” 

“Certainly, my husband,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“Glory be!’’ exclaimed the cook, ‘‘he sut- 
tenly am holdin’ out well, ain’t he?””—Ma- 
sonic Tidings. 

ey ix 

Mr. Bacon: “‘Did you hear those measly 
roosters crowing this morning early?” 

Mrs. Bacon: “Yes, dear.”’ 

Mr. Bacon: “I wonder what on earth 
they want to do that for.”’ 

Mrs. Bacon: ‘‘Why, don’t you remember, 
dear, you got up early one morning and 
crowed about it for a week?’’—Congrega- 
tionalist. 

* * 

Hoaxer: “I once knew a man who fell off 
a window-sill on the top floor of a ten- 
story building and never hurt himself be- 
yond a few bruises.”’ 

Coaxer: “Nonsense. How could that 
be?” 

Hoaxer: ‘‘Well, you see, luckily he fell 
inside the room.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

“Hi, there,” bellowed a policeman to an 
inebriated citizen, ‘‘you can’t stand there 
in the street.” 

“Yes, I can, orfsher,” retorted the citi- 
zen proudly. ‘“‘Don’t you worry ’bout me. 
I been standing here an hour an’ ain’t 
fell off yet.”,-— Washington Labor. 

* * 

Mistress (to new cook): “My husband 
often brings three or four business friends 
home to dine without warning. You'll be 
prepared for that, won’t you?” 

Cook: ‘‘You bet, Ma’am! I'll keep my 
bag packed ready!”’— Humorist. 

* x 

The Victim: “But, lady, you put out 
your hand.” 

Fair Motorist (recently engaged): “‘Sor- 
ry, | was just admiring my new ring.”’— 
Burlington Free Press. 

* * 

Policeman: “‘How did you knock him 
down?” 

Motorist: “I didn’t! I pulled up to let 
him go across—and he fainted.’”’— Passing 
Show (London). 

* * 

Nature is wonderful! A million years 
ago she didn’t know we were going to wear 
spectacles, yet look at the way she placed 
our ears.—Annapolis Log. 

* * 

Heard in Passing: “A lot of laymen 
have queer ideas about banking.” 

* “So have a lot of bankers.’”—Buffalo 
Evening News. 


ANNOUNCING 


A NEW BOOK 


By JOHANNES 


ON SEPTEMBER 1 
The Core lise Publishing House 


will bring out 


LOVE THAT NEVER FAILED 


MEMORIES OF THE WORLD WAR 


By JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


(JOHANNES ) 


This book probably will be brought out 


to sell for one dollar 


It will be ready for the fall and 
holiday trade 


Plan to use this book in Christmas giving 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


